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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE FIRST VOTE. 

Every one of the several Sout'.ern. States 
which have voted under the reconstruction acts 
of Congress have been earried by the white and 
colored loyalists. Louisiana, Virginia, Alaba- 
ma, and now Georgia, have declared by large ma- 
jorities of Union men in favor of Conventions to 
remodel the State Constitutions on the basis of 


equal rights to all, and in each and all of them — 


positive and decided Unionists of both colors 
have been chosen to assist in this labor of re- 
modeling the State laws. 

The good sense and discretion, and above all 
the modesty, which the freedmen have displayed 
in the exercise, for the first time, of the great 
privilege which has been bestowed upon them, 
and the vast power which accompanies the privi- 
lege. have been most noticeable. Admiration of 
their commendable conduct has suggested the 
admirable engraving which we give on the first 
page of this issue. The freedmen are repre- 
sented marching to the ballot-box to deposit 
their first vote, not with expressions of exulta- 
tion or of defiatice of their old masters and pres- 
ent opponents depicted on their countenances, 
but looking serious and solemn and determined. 
The picture istone which should inierest every 
colored lovalist in the country. 
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THE RBACTIONARY POLICY. 
meee the policy of the Republican party 

in the present situation of the country is 
simple and plainly defined, the Democratic or 
reactionary party, alert and anxious for a chance 
of returning t¢ power, contents itself with de- 
nunciation, appeals to the lowest prejudice, and 
claims to be the pecnliarly conservative party 
of the country. Its policy, if it should return 
to pewer, must be inferred from its antecedents 
and the principles announced by its oraters and 
organs. Its view of the origin of the present 
political situation is evident from the views of 
these who speak for it, and this view must dic- 
tate its measures, Thus at the late Demo- 
cratic meeting in the city of New York the chief 
speakers were Mr, James S. Tarver, Mr. 
Voornees of Indiana, Mr. Cox, Mr. O’Gor- 
man. and Mr, Montcomery Bratz. The lat- 
ter gentleman’s performances and opinions are 
of no significance, because he is a mere political 
shyster. But the four others are representa- 
tive men of the Democratic party. They were 
all known during the war as the most virulent 
Copperheads. 

Mr. O'Gorman, indeed, spoke at the great 
New York meeting after the fall of Sumter, 
and urged a show of force to persuade the 
Southern brethren to see that they had made a 
mistakg ; but the fighting, if there were to be 
any, he begged might be of the most fraternal 
character, and he had no conception whatever 
then, nor does he scem ever to have acquired 
anv, of the real nature and necessity of the great 
struggle. Whenthe warreally began Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN opposed it, and denounced the Govern- 
ment with a bitterness which was nowhere sur- 
passed. Mr. THayver was an open and frank 
advocate of secession: and declared that if 
what he called a revolution were to take place, 
it should begin at home in the free States. Mr.. 
‘YY OORHEES was implicated in the conspiracy of 
‘*the Sons of Liberty” and *‘ Knights of the 
Golden Circle,” and declared with fervor that 
he would ‘*‘ never vote one dollar, one man, or 
one gun’ to carry on the war. Mr. Cox was 
of opinion that “ Lancotn and Davis ought to 
be brought to the same block together.” These 
orators spoke. for the Democratic party then 
ws they speak for it now. The war, in their 
opinion, was unconstitutional, unnecessary, and 
wicked. It was.oecasioned by the aggressions 
of the free States upon the rights of the slave 
States. Upon the abstract question of Slavery 
these gentlemen held the doctrines of their par- 
tv. ‘The negro was of an inferior race; Slav- 
ery tended to civilize him; and whether Slavery 
were right or wrong it was none of our business. 
To condemn Slavery was “to poison the wells” 
of our Southern brothers; it was to breed dis- 
sension ; it was to foment disunion, 

Such were the views of these representative 
Democrats before and during the war. Since 
the surrender ot Lee they have declared, upon 
all occasions, that arms having been laid down 
every thing returns to its previous condition ; 
and the only constitutional method of dealing 
with the situation is to indict and try as many 
persons for treason as may be thought wise. 
At the same time they decry snch a course as 
impolitic. ‘The policy of reconstruction, there- 
ture, which a party holding such views must 
necessarily put into practice, should it regain 
power, is that which’ springs from the theory 
that the rebellion is Row a suppressed riot, and 
that it is impolitic to prosecute any rioter, 
During the war the Democratic parcy denied 
the constitutional power of the Commander-in- 
chief to emancipate slaves, and prophesied a 
semile insurrection and universal massacre of 
the white population of the rebel States as the 
inevitable consequence of emancipation, But 
the party now generally acquiesces in the fact 
of the treedom of ihe iate slaves. It insists, 


_ as no country ever experienced, 
_ prepared for a policy toward the freedmen upon 
which the civilized world would ery shame. 
however, that Congress has no authority what- | : 
ever to enfranchise them politically, and proph- 


esies, as a consequence of negro voting, the 
lapse of the late rebel States into a barbarism 
as universal as the massacre which it foretold 
as the consequence of emancipation. The Dem- 
cratic policy of reconstruction would there- 
fore be the surrender of the emancipated class 
to the care of the white class of the population. 
What kind of care that would be, what justice 
or mercy slaves emancipated as a means of sub- 
duing their masters might expect from their 
masters after they were subdued, experience 
and common-sense assure us. Under the name 
of fraternity the Democratic policy would re- 
place Davis and l'oomss in the Senate, and 
Lee inthearmy. Under the name of concilia- 
tion it would intrust the political prosperity of 
ten States to those who do not disguise their 
regretful reverence for baftied rebellion. As it 
formerly betrayed human nature and strack at 
nationality under the plea of State sovereignty, 
so it would now dishonor the nation and out- 
rage justice under the name of conciliation and 
heavenly good-will. 

Yet the chief Democratic argumént is an ap- 
peal to hatred. It expends its force and elo- 
quence in defaming the negro. Its highest 
strain is that this is a white man’s government, 
which is true as a matter of fact, since ef thirty 
millions of people only four are colored. But 
it is wholly untrue as an argument for the ex- 
clnsion of colored men from the suffrage, for 
there has never been a time in the history of 
the country when they have not voted in some 
of the States. By incessant denunciations of 
‘nigger equality,” as well as by the most con- 
temptible falsehoods, the Democratic party tries 
to inflame the hostility of race. While in the 
city of New York and elsewhere in the North 
there is no degree of bestiality into winch a 
white human being can sink so low that he is 
not still a good enough voter and an intelligent 
fellow-citizen, vet the colored man every where 
is of necessity of an inferior race, semi-civilized, 
a barbarian, ignorant, and degraded. The sta- 
ple of Democratic speeches is ridicule of the ne- 
gro, or a solemn effort to prove his total inca- 
pacity for intelligent citizenship. Now we ask 
for a single evidence of that incapacity as a class 
which is not equally true of the foreign-born 
voters of the city of New York as a class. And 
we usk any man who wishes the speedy return 
of peace and prosperity to the country whether 
he trusts the statesmanship of a party which 
systematically excites hostility between the 
Irish-born and the colored population. It is 
the old tactics of the slaveholding oligarchy, 
which always fostered the mutual jealousy of 
the poor whites and the slaves. 

Tlie Democratic party also claims to be pe- 
culiarly conservative. Conservative ot what? 
Of the great principles of liberty, of equality 
befgre the laws, of equal defenses of rights, of 
governments of all the people? By no means. 
It is merely conservative of the traditions of 
cast® and slavery, which the country has out- 
grown, ofclass supremacy, ot class legislation, 
of unequal laws, of governments from which 
half of the people are arbitrarily excluded. 
Of what is the Democratic party conservative ? 
Is it of the Constitution? One of its chief can- 
didates for the Presidency, Mr. Horatio Seyr- 
mouR, attacks the Senate as unjustly consti- 
tuted. Is it of the national good faith and 
fame? - The other of its Presidential candi- 
dates, Mr. PeNpLeToN, demands repudiation. 
It will not be denied that the most intelligent 
and highly-civilized parts of the country are 
politically Republican; and the most ignorant 
sections Democratic. In the city of New York 
it can not be disputed that the parts which are 
the least enlightened give the heaviest Demo- 
cratic majorities. Now is ignorance truly con- 
servative ? 
to pronounce suppose that the political major- 
ity in the city of New York represents as real 
a conservatism as the majority in the State of 
Iowa or Massachusetts ? 

We repeat that the policy of the Democratic 
party in the present situation of the country is 
founded upon bitter hostility to a part of the 
population, and upon disregard of the princi- 
ples of the Constitution and of public honor. 
It is conservative in no other sense whatever 
than that of the old Tory conservatism in En- 
gland which protested that to abolish the death- 
penalty for stealing a leg of mutton was to 
sweep away the bulwarks of the Constitution. 
Its whole course is a series ef tactics for get- 
ting into power. There is no evidence any 
where of a serious desire to deal fairly with the 
pressing questions of the country. The only 
thing every where evident is that it has changed 
no opinions, that it holds as strongly as ever to 
the spirit of the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions of 98; that it honors and trusts most 
the men who were the most subservient to the 
domination of slavery in the government; and 
that it wholly and contemptuously denies that 
government should rest upon the expressed 
consent of the governed. Should it return to 
power we must expect every question settled by 
the war to be reopened, We must anticipate 
repudiation and a commercial convulsion such 


We must be 


The success of the Democratic party would be 
the restoration of the rebellion to power, 


Does any body who is competent - 


JOHN A. ANDREW. 


Berore he was fifty years old, in the vigor 
of his prime, respected and beloved’ as few men 
ever are, suddenly and with no pain to himself, 
but with an indescribable’sorrow to the coun- 
try, Joun A. ANDREW hag gone hence. How 
strong his hold was upon the hearts of all good 
men among us nobody probably fully estimated 
till he died. How much good men counted 
upon him in the future even they could not 
know until they found themselves, as now, 
looking vaguely about and secing no man in 
his place. Not since the news came of ABRa- 
HAM LixcoLn’s death were so many hearts truly 
smitten, Not since the bright spring days in 
which that memorable funeral procession wound 
through the land were so many sincere tears shed 
as for a personal, private loss, in thousands of 
homes, as on the soft autumn day when Gov- 
ernor AnpREW, as he will be always fondly 
called, was barizd. Yet whatever might have 
been hoped and expected in the future, his serv- 
ice to his country and to mankind was &lready 
great and complete. Not only by signal ability 
but by noble character he had impressed him- 
self upon his contemporaries, and without a spot 
upon his fame he takes his place among the 
really representative Americans. 

Before the war he had been representative in 
the Legislatare and member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention ; and there was no man in his 
State better known or more wholly trusted. 
We first heard his name in 1859 from a Massa- 
chusetts man, who said ‘‘Joun A, ANDREW 
will be Governor if he wants to be.” But 
when the war was evidently at hand it was 
Massachusetts which wanted him, and turned 
to him at once as her leader. How he led her 
is already a familiar tale. ‘Those of her citi- 
zens who felt most deeply and truly all that her 
history and a certain moral renown 01 the State 
demanded, also felt that the demand had been 
fully satisfied by him. Almost his first act upon 
his accession to office in January, 1861, was to 
order equipments for the soldiers, He knew 
that war was imminent, and he thoroughly un- 
derstood its scope and probable results. On the 
19th of April Massachusetts blood—the first in 
the war—was shed at Baltimore, and Governor 
ANDREW'S dispatch to the Mayor of that city 
introduced him to the country. ‘I pray you 
to canse. the bodies of our Massachusetts $ol- 
diers, dead in Baltimore, to-be laid out, pre- 
served in ice, and tenderly sent forward by ex- 
press tome. All expenses will be paid by the 
Commonwealth.” 

From that moment until the end of the war 


.there was no more untiring and efficient soldier 


of the Union and of liberty than he. His exec- 
utive ability was remarkable, his industry as- 
tonishing, his devotion unflagging. He worked 
with hand and heart and head. He equipped 
and organized the troops, but he also nerved 
the moral sentiment which sustained the public 
opinion upon which the war rested. He was 
the best of counselors. His insight was sel- 
dom at fault. He measured men accurately— 
how justly, indeed, experience has since shown 
in some conspicuous instances. There were 
good and able men in the executive chairs of 
the loyal States during the war. But it was a 
just instinct upoa their part which selected Gov- 
ernct ANDREW to write the address of the loyal 
Governors at Altoona. 

From the beginning Governor ANDREW saw 
plainly the relation of slavery tothe war. When 
General BuTLer moved into Maryland in April, 
1861, he offered his troops to Governor Hicks 
to aid in suppressing servile insurrections, Gov- 
ernor ANDREW, who instinctively knew that 
Slavery was the-rebel, instantly felt the weak- 
ness of the reasoning which hao probably in- 
auenced General ButTLer, and wrote to him 
very kindly, but very decide ly, regretting that 
Massachusetts troops had becn offered for such 
a purpose, and stating that such an insurrection 
must now be contemplated from & military point 
of view, and was one of the inherent weaknesses 
of the enemy. General BcT_er replied with 
the favorite allusion tc “the horrors of St, 
Domingo,” which would follow the arming uf 
the slaves. He failed to convince the Govern- 


or, however, and probably himself: and the’ 


next year Governor ANDREW, after long and 
urgent solicitation of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, obtained leave to raise three years’ col- 
ored volunteers. And the Fifty-fourth Massa- 
chussetts was the first colored regiment that 
marched from the tree States. The Governor 
addressed it upon its departure, and gave to its 
young Colonel the flag for whict be and so 
many of his brave scldiers heroically fell. 

Five times Governor ANDREW was elected 
by a vast majority. The confidence of the 
State in him was unbounded, and so were its 
pride and love. But in 1865 he declined a re- 
nomination. His magistracy had begun with 
the war, and he was willing that it should end 
with it. He was not rich, and he could not af- 
ford to be Governor except when the public 
necessity was overpowering; and when it ceased 
to be so his duty to himself and to his family 
withdrew him from public life. But he had 
doubtless overtasked himself. Early and late 
he was at his post, and the strain of the whole 
moral and nervous system exhausted him. He 
was ofa full habit, and bad had one or two hints 


are solely due to moral causes. 


| 


of the uncertainty of his health. But while the 
war lasted he could not heed such hints, and 
when it was ended it was probably too late, 
Yet, with the blithe ardor of a boy, he threw 
himself again into his profession, and into the 
undisturbed domestic happiness to which he 
had been so long a stranger. Every morning 
he passed across the Common, swinging his 
lawyer's bag, as if he were just -sixteen and 
were on his way to the Latin school with his 
satchel. His tastes were simple; his life un- 
ostentatious. Every body knew him. He was 
the best-beloved citizen; and his genial greet- 
ing Was as warm as a sunny May morning. But 
“*the shadow feared of man” walked very near 
him: and suddenly, holding the hand that was 
dearest to him in the world, he died. 

Governor ANDREW was in thé truest sense a 
statesman. ‘That is to say, his discretion was 
as remarkable as his principles were profound; 
and he had that sagacious perception of practi- 
cability which enables a man of great exccutive 
faculty to achieve great good results. He was 
a Radical in the truest sense. ‘That is, he be- 
lieved justice to be the best policy. “I knew 
not what record of sin,” he said, *‘awaits me 
in the other world; but this I know, that I was 
never mean enough to despise any man because 
he was ignorant, or because he was black.” He 
valued party as an instrument merely, and his 
moral independence and political intreyidity 
were alike unsurpassed. It would be difficult 
to find an American statesman who so natural- 
ly attracted popular sympathy, and so heariily 
scorned to flatter the mob. He never lost his 
self-respect, and therefore always retained his 
respect for others. If he differed with his 
friends about methods, he kept his temper; 
and if they lost theirs, their sharfiest censure 
or angriest menace did not swerve him the very 
least step from the line of his conviction. When 
the war ended, although he had been an carly 
and devoted anti-slavery man, he said plainly, 
‘**] have been for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and now I am for a vigorous prosecution 
of the peace.” But he meant by that no senti- 
mental confusion of right and wroeg; no blub- 
bering blunder of surrendering the very victory 
so hardly won. He meant a calm and patient 
reconstruction upon the broad foundation of 
equity and common-sense. 

No man was ever more truly a Puritan in 
the liberal sense of believing in the moral basis 
of good government, but certainly no one ever 
less a Puritan in supposing that legislaiion can 
produce results which in the natme of things 
He had also 
the sinewy religious faith of the Puritan, but 
under a very different form. He was a Unit- 
arian; but no Calvinist of Corton Matuenrs 
school believed more fervently than he. His 
imagination kindled with the grandeur of the 
Hebrew religivus spirit and the Biblical plrase- 
ology; and his speeches, and ofien his official 
documents, when it was becoming, were im- 
pressive from a rich and solemn Scriptural rhet- 
oric. Ata camp-mecting upon Martha's Vine- 
yard in the summer of 1862 he spoke to thou- 
sands of people one Sunday in the open air with 
the fire and unction of a great religious leader. 

In socia) intercourse Governor ANDREW'S 
sweet and opulent nature sparkled and! rejoiced. 
Trely modest, cultivated, sprightly, svympathet- 
ic, the same candor and simplicity which digni- 
fied his public conduct endeared him to his 
friends. Those who had had no chance of 
measuring the man were ready to sce hii fuil 
whem he came without preparation to the di- 
rection of a great State during a great war. 
But there were few men in Massachusetts, 
whatever their politics, who did not acknow!l- 
edge their mistake and concede his masterly 
capacity. It was this general conviction of 
Governor ANDREW’s perfect rectitude, sagacity, 
and politica] candor and ability, which had al- 
ready indicated him, in the minds o1 many who 
felt that General Grant's nomination to tlie 
Presidency was mevitable, as the most proper 
candidate for thé Vice-Presidency. That clicer- 
ing hope has disappeared. Public lite in the 
United States has lost a man whom it could 
not spoil, and who made it truly noble and in- 
spiring . a man who was cultivated without loss 
ot popular influence: who worked with a party 
and was never iis slave; who kept faith with 
himself, and was in every fibre of his being, and 
in the best sense, an American. And he, too, 
is one of the victims of the war. None of the 
brave young men who loved him, and whom he 
loved, whom he cemmuissioned and sent with 


his benediction to the great struggle, spent his 


life for the country more truly than Governor 
Anprew. With theirs, his memory is a ‘a- 
cred and immortal appeal to the living to take 
care that the dead have not died in vain. 


THE TRIAL OF DAVIS. 


Ir 1s now said that at the next May term 
Chief Justice Cnase will be present and pie- 
side at the trial of Jerrenson Davis. This 
seems to show that the trial is really to take 
place. And what is to be the result of it’ 
What can be? What folly so stupendous + 
to ask twelve men to decide whether the war 
was right or wrong, legal or illegal! Suppose 
JEFFERSON Davis is convicted of treason, will 
he be hung? If he be convicted and pardoned, 
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is it conceivable that anyconvicted traitor would 
ever be hung in this country? If not hung, 
dees the conviction establish the fact of his 
treason more decisively than it is already es- 
tablished? Or if he be acquitted, is he any the 
less guilty? Will any body believe him to be 
less guilty? If he be acquitted, of course the 
Government is convicted. If the jury say that 
he was not guilty, then he was engaged in law- 
ful proceedings, and the Government, that is, 
the loyal people of this-country, are guilty of 
all the horrors of the war, 

There is no conceivable use 1n the trial of 
Jurrerson Davis, No verdict can settle any 
thing. If the jury acquitted him in the morn- 
ing, and a rebellion should begin in the after 
noon, it would be put down as decisively and 
unconditionally as that of which Davis was the 
chief. The verdict of twelve chance men in 
Richmond can not snuff out the United States 
oc America. A nation instinctively defends it- 
self, and a league, or a confederacy, or a com- 
bination, or by whatever name you may describe 
a political community when it has become na- 
tioualized, will not be destroyed upon any con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional theory without 1 
struggle for its life. And if Davis shall be ad- 
judged to have committed treason within the 
plain intention of the Constitution, we ask again 
whether he will be hung, or suffer any penalty 
whatever? If he should be hung. upon what 
ground is Ropert E. Lee to escape, or any of 
the equally active and conspicuou. leaders of 
the rebellion? Do we propose to erect a line 
of gibbets, or is it that we wish to have a jury 
find Davis guilty of the most monstrous and 
inexcusable treason not that he may be pun- 
ished, but that we may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is guilty ? 

To the question which is so pertinaciously 
urged, whether his offense is any less heinons 
because it is so enormous, we answer no; but 
because of its enormity and its character the 
method of dealing with it is necessarily differ- 
ent. Indeed, there is nothing that can be set- 
tled by this trial except the fact that a man in 
this country can be tried for treason. And that 
has been already established by the trial of 
Aaron Burr. The American people have de- 
termined by war that there shall be no seces- 
sion, so that it is quite too late to argue wheth- 
er or not it is a Constitutional right. Having 
determined that, they have necessarily settled 
that a citizen who attempts secession by force 
bears arms against the United States, and is 
guilty of treason. The Court.may confirm 
these judgments, bat it can not reverse them. 
Why, therefore, should it express itself upon 
the subject ? 


OUR GRAIN PRODUCTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


Last week we glanced hastily at the Grain 
Market and its fluctuations for the past six 
months. Some dealers and speculators have 
tiken exception to our estimate of a large 
Southern surplus, and maintain that the crop 
of the pres2nt year is short; but information 
obtained from the most trustworthy sources has 
not induced us to change our opinion previous- 
ly expressed. Personal interviews with well- 
informed persons from all parts of the South 
justify the conclusion that, with the exception 
of certain few localities, the crops throughout 
are excellent. In Louisiana, which never was 
a grain producing State, a very large area has 
been laid waste by floods, Also within a cir- 
cuit three hundred miles in diameter, embrac- 
ing eastern South Carolina and western North 
Carolina, there isa dearth. With these excep- 
tions the South has produced enough and to 
spare, In Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, the crops have been superabundant ; 
large quantities of wheat and flour of excellent 
quality have been received from those districts 
at prices remunerative to the seller. There is 
a surplus of corn in Mississippi and other States. 
In Alabama the’standing ungathered crop has 
been offered at 45 cents per bushel, and in 
Texas as low as 35 cents. In New Orleans 
the market is bare and corn has ruled as high 
as $1 50, owing to prevalence of yellow-fever 


and a low stage of water in the river; but the4 


market rates in New Orleans are no criterion 
fur the rest of the country. 

In many districts lack of facilities prevents 
the moving of grain, and causes prices to rule 
low. Large quantities are lost which would 
otherwise be thrown upon the market. This 
has always been the case. Even during the 
most trying period of the war the South man- 
aged to raise more than it needed for its own 
consumption; There can be no doubt that the 
South has this year all that it requires for its 
own wants, All that it has shipped to*the 
North may be set down as surplus. 

Mach stress is laid upon the fact that we are 
now sending flour to the South, and that buay- 
ers from that section are in our market—as if 
that proved a short crop. The real aspect of 
the case is, that the South has been able to reap 
pecuniary advantage by being first in market. 
It sent forward its wheat and flour early, and 
sold it when prices were high; it is now pur- 
chasing inferior grades of flour at low figures, 
chiefly for negro consumption, most of which 
goes to Savannah. [It seems that the negroes, 


who used to be content with «orn before the 
war, have since learned to appreciate the lux- 
ury of flour.) Georgia flour sells now in the 
New York market at $14 50, while the grades 
sent thither range from $8 50 @ $12 5c. Not 
8. much Southern flour is coming forward as for- 
merly—necessarily, because the harvest is early 
and the bulk of shipments have already been 
made, 

There is no doubt that the grain crop of 
the entire country is what dealers would call 
**short.” The harvests of the North and West 
have not met the expectations formed early in 
the season, Last year the crop was much be- 
low an average one, and we had actually to im- 
port grain to meet the deficit. This year the 
crop is not an average, and yet it is estimated 
at full 40 per cent. above the last; that is, say, 
thirty million tons against twenty-two millions 
last year. The exports of grain from the port 
of New York alone since September 1 (which 
is the beginning of the cereal year) reach 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat, 190,000 of rye, 
700,000 of corn, and 23,000 barrels of corn 
meal, These figures help to sustain our esti- 
mate of the crop as above given. 

Hitherto we have been sending forward freely 
under the impetus of a large foreign demand. 
Although the receipts at this port have been as 
high as 249,000 bushels in a single day, the 
market has nevertheless been kept closely 
drained, and there is very little in store. 


» While this foreign demand continued prices 


were firmly sustained, and were largely it. ad- 
vance of those of September 1, when prices soft- 
ened under the reports of a harvest universally 
abundant. At the date last-named, flour ruled 


"at $6 65 @ $14; on October 16 it was #g 35 


@ $16 50, which was about the top of the 
market. On September 1 wheat was $2 25, 
and corn $1 22 @ 23 per bushel; on October 
16 wheat $2 35 @ fo, and corn #1 43 @ 45. 
As soon as the shipments were made there was 
a reaction, and the price of flour fell off to $5 
@ $16, of wheat to #2 35, and corn to Br 36, 
which are the prevailing rates now. Besides, 
the foreign market is becoming temporarily 
glutted. Our foreign customers are buying 
only what they need for their immediate wants, 
Although they require our grain, yet they can 
not take it at the prices at which it has been 
going. This helps the reaction. As soon as 
the shippers return, however, we may expect 
the market to stiffen agam. They come and 
go in schools,” as‘Sailors say, and their move- 
ments always have a marked influence upon 
prices. It is this foreign demand and the ex- 
pectation of its continuance that sustains the 
present high prices. Without it, flour would 
doubtless decline fully $1 50 in ten days. 

One element in our grain trade that has nev- 
er been taken into account until the present 
year is the California production; and those 
who are estimating the harvest just closed do 
not seem to consider it even now. The Golden 
State is a new and exceedingly fruitful source 
of supply, and destined to occupy a relation 
of as great importance to us as India does to 
Great Britain in the staple of cofton. The 


shipments of wheat and flour from thence to - 


Atlantic ports have already been very large this 
year, while the direct exportation of wheat to 
Europe has reached 2,000,000 bushels since 
September 1. We may, in some future evil 
day, have to look to California to keep starva- 
tion from our doors, 

It is a singular coincidence that, while there 
was a scarcity of grain throughout the Continent 
of Europe in the years 1860-4, our crops were 
the most abundant that we ever had, notwith- 
standing the war greatly occupied the attention 
of husbandmen; since then we have had no 
market there, and short crops until this year, 
and now when we have a fair yield the crops 
abroad are again short, During the four years 
named we exported to the other side of the At- 
lantic no less than g,o000,0¢0 barrels of flour, 
1,500,000 bushe!s of rye, 105,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and 39,000,000 bushels of corn. In 
estimating at this laie the exports of the pres- 
ent year, we are assisted by knowledge of the 
fact that both the Southern and California 
stocks are now nearly exhausted. What is 
shipped hereafter will be taken chiefly from 
what the West has to spare. But Western grain 
is not coming forward freely, and it is believed 
that the stock in store here will be light this 
winter, and that prices will advance considera- 
bly from present quotations. 


A “CONSERVATIVE” ARGUMENT. 


Te Democratic papers and orators vehe- 
mently denounce the ignorance of the new South- 
ern voters. ‘The World, especially, has a great 
deal to say about “ barbarism,” and so forth. 
But if it be dangerous to allow ignorance to 
vote, is it safe to encourage drunkenness? Just 
before the late election in New York the World 
quoted an earnest appeal to temperance men 
from a Republican paper to support the Repub- 
lican ticket; and added, that the paper might 
have strengthened its appeal by stating the fact 
that General James B. M‘Keay, at the head of 
the Republican ticket, was a Worthy Grand Pa- 
triarch of the Sons of Temperance. 

The statement was untrue; bat what was the 


object of the World? twas to rally the ** Con- 


servative” grog-shops against the Repablican 
nomination, It was to stigmatize a candidate 
in the Democratic mind by proclaiming him— 
not a prohibitionist—but - a temperance man.” 
[t was an appeal, harmonious with the whole 
Democratic policy, to the meanest prejudices 
of the most worthless class of the population. 
Was General M‘Kean likely to be-a worse 
officer because he was a temperance man? How 
the cheek of an bonest man must tingle when 
knowledge of what will persuade his party com- 
pels him to say as an argument against a can- 
didate that he is a friend of temperance, and 
consequently of public order and of low taxes! 


SOME OF THE ARTISTS. 


We have before reminded our friends who 
live out of the city that there is no pleasanter 
recreation when they are here than the studios 
oft the artists. They are gregarious, like birds. 
They cluster together in pleasant places, and 
the stucios are so tranquil and so tapestried with 
delightful sketches and pictures that no resort is 
more refreshing. Just now many of the artists 
congregate in the upper part of Broadway. 
From Madison Square upward they are to be 
found at almost every corner, and especially in 
the block between Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
ninth streets there is a suit of studios occupied 
by Kensetr, Baker, and Lane, which are de- 
lightfal. ‘To these rooms the closing autumn 
brings the occupants. Mr. Kensert, who has 
been in Paris to see the famous gallery of the 
great Exhibition, is upon his homeward way; 
and his friend Mr. Lane, who has the next stu- 
dio, has reopened in it his Art Institute for 
Young Ladies. Mr. Lane is a most competent 
teacher and most courteous gentleman, and his 
rooms are so accessible and so pleasant that any 
young lady who wishes to pursue her art studies 
in painting, drawing, and modeling, and in the 
most cheerful and agreeable retirement, will 
naturally go to Mr. Lane. In the Studio Build- 
ing in Tenth Street, between the Fifth and Sixth 
avennes, there is an exhibition of some of the 
works of one of the true American masters, 
WILLIAM Pace, to which we especially com- 
mend our friends and readers. ‘The sincerity of 
his genius, the fervor of his devotion, and his 
remarkable skill, are fully illustrated in these 
pictures. Later in the season there will be the 
Winter Exhibition of the Academy and that of 
the Artists’ Fund Society. Let us hope, too, 
that the Water Color Society may show what 
it hus been doimg. 


THE UNION PACIFIO RAILROAD. 


Attention has been frequently called m this 
journal to the marvels of engineering skill ac- 
complished in the construction of the Union Pa- 
cific Kailroad. No road of its length and mag- 
nitude was ever before contemplated, much less 
attempted ;° and no such work was ever before 
prosecuted by the most energetic of men or 
races, under such adverse circumstances as a war 
with the barbarous tribes whose country the road 
traverses, and the present high and unexampled 
cost of all ‘necessary building materials. Few 
roads were ever built in a country of greater nat- 
ural difficulties, for it crosses the two highest 
ranges of mountains in the country. And yet, 
in spite of these natural, social, and financial ob- 
stacles five hundred miles of the road have been 
completed in an incredibly short period of time, 
at once astonishing the scientific and laboring 
world. 

But this very material revolution thus accom- 
plished in the construction of the Pacific Rail- 
road is insignificant compared to that commercial 
revolution which is to follow, of necessity, its com- 
pletion. When the line stretches unbroken from 
Omaha to Sacramento, it will affect, not merely 
the rapid settlement of our vast Western States 
and ‘Territories ; it will not merely influence the 
tide of German and Irish emigration, swelling it, 
and facilitating that transfer ot energy, industry, 
and genius from the East to the West which has 
been going on for scores and scores of centuries ; 
it will not merely affect the cultivation of the 
wide prairie lands of the West, where corn and 
wheat grow almost without care, and countless 
cattle can be grazed and reared without cost; it 
will not merely develop fully the riches of the 
vast mining regions of the great mountains, 
bringing the most extensive mining field of the 
richest and purest of all the metals in the world 
within the grasp of the capitalist, the reach of 
the laborer, the centre of civilization; but it is to 
affect the trade of all the world, and to pour into 
the lap of this metropolis and this country the 
riches and labor of the Old World as well as the 
New. ‘Ten thousand emigrants from China delve 
in the tunnels of the road through the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and fifty thousand from Germany and Ire- 
land have followed it across the Plains. It will 
in the same way attract hither the capital of the 
East, and will make America not merely the short 
route from Asia to Europe, but the stopping- 
point, the mart for both Europe and Asia, and 
Americans will be the merchantmen of the world. 
It will not merely shorten by many hours the va- 
rious routes for travelers from India and China 
to Europe, but it will make this country the ter- 
minus for the various freight routes of the world, 
and the Exchange Place for the Universe. Eu- 
rope will, when this road is completed, come to 
New York, and San Francisco, and St. Louis, 
and Chicago, not only for our own corn and 
wheat as heretofore, but for the teas ana silks of 
China, India, and Japan, which these material 


advantages will place under the control of our 


capital. 
The road is to be finished in two years. Five 


| 


hundred miles of the route acrogs the Plaims were 
finished last month; the mountain line across 
the Sierra Nevada was finished the month be- 
fore, and the line across the Rocky Mountains 
and the Humbeldt Valley, 419 miles, alone re- 
main to be constructed. This great progress in 
the work ought to be sufficient inducement to 
capitalists of the country to inyest in the bonds 
of the Company which are now on the market; 
but, as if uw were not, the treasurer, Hon. Jouy 
J. Cisco, has lately put forward a statement 
of the anancial condition of the Company of 
the most wteresting and encouraging character. 
From this statement it appears that to meet the 
estimated cost of the road—$83,4145,012—the 
Company already has in government bonds and 
land grants, paid in capital, ete, over #85, 000,- 
JOO, or about 82,000,000 more than the esti- 
mated cost. The bonds are in the market, and 
are being largely invested in, and there is little 
doubt that the present Ccmpany will finish the 
road in the time promised ; but |.f it Joes not, the 
Government, which authorizes charters the 
line, must complete it, tur the work is now one 
of sacb national importance that the people in- 
31st upon its vigorous prosecution as positively as 
they insisteJ on the rrusecution of the late war. 
{t is really necessary to the matenal reconstruc- 
tion 3i the Union, and wil aild equally to its 
strength, vigor, vitality, and vealth. 

The Bonds now thrown on the market are tke 
Company's Fifst Mortgage bands. The Com 
pany is authorized by Congress to issue its First 
Mortgage bonds in the same amounts as are is- 
sued by the Government on the various sections 
of the road as they are completed, viz. : 

On the first 517 miles at $16,000 per 


$5,272,000 
On Roeky Mountain region, 150 miles, 


at $18,000 per mile....... 
On miles at $32,0U0 per 


Total for 1100 miles............ $29,328,000 


These bonds have thirty years to run from last 
July, and bear interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum in go/d, payable on the tirst days 
of January and July in the city ot New York. As 
they are coupon bonds, the semi-annual coupons 
will be cashed by any bank or banker through- 
out the country. Congress has taken more es- 
pecial care that the interests of the bond-hold- 
ers of this road shall be secured than has ever 
been shown toward a similar enterprise. The 
mortgage is made to Hon. E. D. Morgan, Unit- 
ed States Senator from New! York, and Hon. 
Oakes Ames, Member of United States House 
of Representatives from Massachusetts, who alone 
can deliver the bonds to the Company, and who 
are responsible for their delivegy in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of the law? To give every 
facility for the negotiation of the First Mortgage 
bonds now issued, the Government makes its 
own bonds issued to the Company a second lien 
upon the road, with the understanding that the 
interest, and a part, if not all the principal, may 
be paid by services rendered at a future day. We 
may say without anger of contradiction that no 
bonds issued by any other Company in this couu- 
try, or, so far as we know, in the world, are 
made so secure by a responsible governmént as 
the First Mortgage Bonds of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. 


DOMESTIC iNTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Anortuer feature ot the impeachment. schemes of 
Congress has been discovered by “ several prominent 
Southerners.” It is no less than a general outbreak 
of the colored 
the proposed trial. These gentlemen say the negroes 
are all well armed, while the whites are without means 
of defense; and the Presideut is urged to increase the 
military force at the South. Possibly they desire that 
the State militia should be called out. 

Two hundred and eight thouxand four hundred and 
twenty-eight emigrants arrived at this port during the 
year ending October 51. 

Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John, the three 
principal islands of the Danish West Indies, have, b 
treaty with Denmark, been purchased by the Unites 
States as coaling and shipping stations, — 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur French fleet reached Civita Vecchia and the 
troops disembarked and marched to Rome in time to 
occupy it before the anticipated assan)t of Garibaldi, 
About the same time (October 29) the Italian army 
crossed the frontier and marehed towara Rome, 
Thereupon Garibaldi abandoned the siege ot the city 
and retreated to Monte Rotonda, where he intrench- 
ed a camp in a soete position, refusing to disband 
his army or abandon his enterprise againat Rome no- 
less the national will is obeyed and Rome occupied 
by the Italian troops as the capital of the kingdom. 
In this position he was attacked on November 4 by 
the Papal troops, supported by the French forces, and 
defeated. He fell back toward the Italian frontier 
and finally surrendered to the Italian army, which had 
crossed the Papal frontier as a ¢orps of observation. 
The Emperor Napoleon made a propositiow to the 
King of Italy to submit to the ¢itizens of Rome and 
the inhabitants of the Papal provinces the settle- 
ment of the Roman question by a popular vote; and 
a vote, or plebeacitum, was had on Novenber 3 in the 
Papal provinces on the question of annexation to Italy. 
The vote was almost unanimous in favor of annexa- 


ion. 

’ St. Domingo has declared War against Hayti for 
complicity,in the plottings of Baez. ssident Cabral 
was on the Haytien frontier on October 29 with an 
army of 4000 men. Baez was at Caracas, plotting for 
a return to St. Domingo. 


Bavaria and Wurtemburg are now a part of North — 
Germany, and their representatives have been admit- 


ted to the Par of the “reconstructed German 


ussia 
th 


note to oh the Cretan question, 


e Sultan of Turke 


in which, after rehearsing the diplomatic representa~ — 


tions which have from time to time been made tot 


Sublime Porte by the European Powers, jointly or - 


singly, in favor of granting the demands of the Cre- 
tans, and for a general amelioration of the condition 
of the Christians in the Ottoman empire, al) of whieh 
ecem to have fuilec to make any pee it ie ane 
aounced that the Great Powers will hold the Sultan 
amenable for rejecting their advice, and 

for whatever consequences may follow, 


le of the South abont the time of. * 


France, Prussia, and Italy have united ina ~ 
Su 
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THE INDIAN PEACE TREATY. 


A peace witch might have been as readily ar- 
ranged two years ago as at present was made 
with four of the tribes of Indians of the Plains in 
October at an Indian camp on Medicine Lodge 
Creek, Kansas, By its terms the location of the 
reservations of the Kkiowas, Comanches, Apaches, 
and Cheyennes.are changed and enlarged. The 
tribes are to remove farther south—that is, away 
from the line of the Kansas branch of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, and are not to disturb the laborers 
on that route. 

Oug two large illustrations on page 724 give 
the scene of the treaty and the council which 
concluded it. The full terms of the treaty give 
to each Indian on the reservation annually a suit 
of clothes, consisting of coat, pantaloons, hat, 
and socks, and, in addition to this, $35,000 an- 
nually, in such articles as the Indians most need, 
is to be given to the several tribes. Several 
other provisions are made to furnish seeds and 
agricultural implements to such Indians as may 
commence farming. The Indians agree to let 
all the railroads be built, and especially the 
Smoky Hill and Platte roads. ‘They also agree 
to keep lasting peace; to capture no women or 
children; to attack no more trains, and to cease 
killing men ;* and it is also agreed to allow them 
to hunt on the old reservation, south of Arkan- 
sas, until the settlements drive them away from 
that hunting-ground. 


MUL 


THE PEDESTRIAN FEAT. . 


Epwarp P. Weston, a young pedestrian of 
New England, has undertaken on a wager of 
$10,000 to walk from Portland, Maine, to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, a distance of 12374 miles in twen- 
ty-six days, the second one hundred miles, from 
Dedham, Massachusetts, to Washington, Rhode 
Island, to be made in twenty-four hours. He 
left Portland at noon on October 29, and reached 
Saco at 3.25 p.m., 35 minutes ahead of time. 
One hour later he left Saco, reaching North Ber- 
wick at midnight, having missed the road twice 
and walked three miles out of his way. On Oc- 
tober 30 he passed through eight towns, reaching 
Salem betimes. On October 31 Weston walked 
from Salem to North Attleborough. At 12.41, 
on November 1, he was at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, beginning the 100-mile feat, passing through 
Providence at 8.45 p.m. on the same day. The 
crowd was so great the police had to open a pas- 
sage for him through the streets. He stopped at 


‘ 


. Gerano. 


EDWARD PAYSO 


the City Hotel 15 minutes, and then proceeded. 
In response to the cheers of the crowd, he said 
=| he had walked 32 of the 100 miles to be done 
=} in 24 hours, and was 18 minutes ahead of -time. 
=| He was in excellent spirits. ‘The 100-mile feat 
was not accomplished on the first effort owing 
to injuries-received by Weston from the crowd 
in Pawtucket.. On November 3 he wus at Plain- 


; = = field, Connecticut, in good spirits and in attend- 


ance at church. 
The pedestrian is accompanied by six men in 


lays of horses are provided at certain specified 
ints, in order that there shall be no delay. 
ESTON is a fine looking young man, about 27 
= of age, 5 feet 74 inches in height, is well- 
wilt, and weighs 125 pounds. His walking- 
dress consists of a jacket, tight-fitting black 
pantaloons, stout brogans with red tops, a round- 
top light silk hat, and buff gloves. He also car- 
ries a light walking-stick. Weston is a can- 
vasser by occupation, and takes with him on his 
trip 30,000 copies of his little paper, The Time 
Table, for distribution. When he started up 
Federal Street, Portland, he was enthusiastic- 


ceived the most hearty encouragement. 


THE COLOMBIA REVOLUTION. 


THE grant to an Ameri¢an company of the 
Panama Railroad for the next ninety-nine years 
was the first circumstance of the late revolution 
in the united states of Colombia, South America, 
which indicated that the government of that 
country was not enlisted entirely in English in- 
terests. Later developments and the revelations 
of correspondence captured with General Mos- 
QUERA, late President of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, indicate clearly that there was no secret 


thought in this country a year or more ago; but 
that a secret treaty existed between Colombia 
and the South American States, at war with 
Spain—Peru, Chili, and Bolivia—by which Co- 
lomhia became a special or secret partner, as. it 
were, in that war, and by which the Government, 
or rather Mosquera, engaged to purchase a num- 


allies for a descent upon Cuba. The only vessel 
that Mosquera did actually purchase was the 
steamer 2. R. Cuyler, obtained in this port and 


CITY AND BAY OF CARTAGENA, UNITED 


N WESTON, THE PEDESTRIAN.—{Puor. ny C. D, Furpnioxs & Co,, 887 Broapwav. | 
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R. R. Cuyler. Antonio D’Ullea. 


owned by American capitalists. The terms of 
this secret treaty were very curious. All the 


STATES OF COLOMBIA, AS SEEN FROM LA POPA. 


—{Sasremev ny W. Dumcyt,] 


carriages, who see that all is fairly done. Re- | 


ally cheered, and all along the route he has re-. 


treaty between England and Colombia as was ° 


ber of iron-clads and privateers for the use of the” 
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advantages were in favor of the allies; to all ap- 
pearance Colombia derived no advantage from 
this treaty. And, in trath, Colombia did not; 
the treaty was dictated by the selfish aims and 
ambitious schemes of Mosevera. His purpose 
was to obtain by the use of the money of the 


--allies the temporary command of a number of 


war vessels in the chief ports of the Republic, 
and by and through the power thus obtained de- 
clare and maintain himself as Dictator of Colém- 
bia. By the publication of this treaty the scheme 
of Mosavera was defeatdd ; he was arrested and 
thrown into prison by Geeral Acosta, and the 
R. R. Cuuter, the only vessel w hich had been 
purchased for the allies and turned over to Mos- 
QvERA, was blockaded by the Spanish fleet. 
Qur illustrations on page 725 are of the block- 
ade, and a view of the city and bay of Cartage- 


“na. as seen from La Popa, the convent which 


commanfs it The Rayo, as the R. L. Cuyler 
is now called, is watched by the Spanish men- 
of-war the Geraao, 50 guns, and the Antonio 
D Ulloa, 6 guas. The Gerano has the Rayo’s 
steam-valves on board. The authorities at Car- 
tagena consider the Rayo as Peruvian property, 
and intend to send her to New York ;_ the Span- 
ish commander, however, threatens to take pos- 
session of her if she leaves the place; and has 
even said that he thinks he ouglit to take her at 
once where she lies. ‘The Spaniards claim to be 
in their own waters there, as the independence 
of the province has never been acknowledged by 
the Government of Spain. - 

The Lay of Cartagena is the finest and most 
commodious port on the north coast of the unit- 
ed states of Colombia; it is of sufficient capaci- 
ty to harbor a very numerous flect, and has a 
depth of water enabling the largest vessels to 
anchor there in perfect security. It is formed 
by the main land on the east, Tierra Island on 
the west, and Bard Island on the south. The 
eastern extremity of Tierra Bomba stretches so 
far across as to divide the bay into two great ba- 
sins. ‘There were formerly two entrances to the 
port. Boca Grande and Boca Chica. The first 
was. closed up when the town was fortified by a 
sea-wall of one mile in length, formed of lime- 
stone blocks of one-half te one ton in weight. 
Now all vessels have to enter through Boca 
Chica, and pass between two forts erected there, 
capable of mounting sixty guns. ‘The city of 
Cartagena, which is the capital of the province, 
and has about 10,000 inhabitants, is situated at 
the north end of the bay, on a low point about 
two miles in length, and is inclosed by walls 
and fortitications of the most solid description, 
capable of mounting nearly three hundred guns; 
at present they are almost totally dismantled. 
The churches and other public buildings are 
als@ of a very substantial character, having been 
built with a view to defense. ‘The city was 
founded in 1525, but the fortifications were 
erected many years later. 


LONDON BREWED YANKEE 
NECTAR. 

Few of the habitual dwellers in London have 
eecasion to visit the Citv less frequently than I 
have. I haye never set foot inside the mansion 
of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street in my 
lite. - ‘To me the Stock Exchange is a complete 
terre incognita, Of the thousand-and-one dif- 
ferent methods of coining money, as practiced 
hy merchants, bankers, brokers, and that count- 
less army which flocks Citv-ward every week- 
day morning from nine till eleven, I know abso- 
lntely nothing. Neither, to the best of my be- 
lief, has the Money Article of the 7imes ever been 
read by me from beginning to end. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, it has:so happened that, on 
certain rare occasions, I have been compelled by 
“urgent private affairs” to join the throng of 
City bees tur a few hours, and wing my way east- 
ward with ‘tee swarm. At such times I have 
generally chosen to survey mankind: from the 
box-seat of an omnibus, as from a *‘coign of 
Vautage ‘not to be surpassed, and hardly equal- 
el. for any one who loves to watch the wonder- 
ful, ever-slafting panorama of London life. 

Qn one such occasion—now several years ago 
—the morning was so intolerably rainy that I | 
was obliged to give up all thought of my favor- 
ite perch aloft with the driver and contenf my 
self with the humbler position of an inside. At 
that time I was only three-and-twenty vears old, 
nnd had been in London about a couple of years, 
haviug been sent up from my far-off home, in 
one of the northern counties, to attend the class- 
es of, and to study under, a certain then famous 
analytical chemist. On the morning to which I 
have just reterred, after waiting twenty minutes 
in the rain. | was glad to find a vacant place in- 
side one.of the numerous City ‘buses that passed 
the end of the street in which my rooms were 
situated. After having squeezed into my place, 
and been well seowled at for my pains, I pro- 
ceeded to take stock of my companions in mis- 
ery. Wewere eleven men and one woman. All 
of us men were more or less moist, and each of 
us Rad a very damp umbrella. We had all put 
on our severe business air, and we were all more 
or less suspicious of the company in which we 
found ourselves: and—in consequence, perhaps, 
of the badness of the weather—we were all more 
than usually inclined to bully the conductor, and 
to poke him viciously in the ribs with the ferrules 
of our umbrellas. 

But the twelfth inside? Well, she was a lady, 
young and nice-looking into the bargain; and 
enveloped with the prettiest air of unconscious- 
ness that she was in the company of eleven blocks 
of wood, rather than in that of as many beings 
of fiesh and blood, not quite unsusceptible, let us 
hope, to the charms of fer ale loveliness. I have 
no doubt, in my own mind, that if she had travel- 
ed any length of time in our company the mere 


fact of her presence would have softened our 


manners, and have weaned us in some measure 
from that touch-me-not boorishness, with which, 
as a rule, all passengers by omnibus love to cloak 
themselves. But fortunately, or unfortunately, 
as the case may be, journeys by omnibus are of 
short duration, and our young lady asked to be set 
down at the corner of Cheapside. Previously to 
this, however, we had stopped some half-dozen 
times to let down and take up other passengers, 
all of them of the masculine gender, so that I was 
beginning to look upon myself quite in the light 
of an old acquaintance, when our young lady got 
up to leave us. 1 was sitting next the door as 
she alighted, and I could not help noticing how 
pale she seemed all at once to have become. 
Without heeding the rain that still kept falling, 
she began to feel for her purse in a trembling, 
nervous sort of way, first in one pocket, and then 
in another. 

‘*I have either lost my purse, or else my 
pocket has been picked,” she said at last, with 
a sort of gasp. 

The conductor expressed no surprise, but mere- 
ly put a fresh straw in his mouth, and then ask- 
ed us ‘*‘ gents” to move while he looked for the 
purse, ‘‘ which, if young ladies was ‘bus conduct- 
ors,” he murmured softly to himself, ‘‘they would 
learn to take better care of their money.” 

But the purse was not to be found. ‘If it 
really ain’t anywhere about you, Miss,” said the 
conductor, as he emerged from among the straw, 
‘*then your pocket bas been picked. How much 
was there in it ?” 

‘* Half-a-sovereign ard five-and-sixpence in sil- 
ver,” answered the young lady, with tears trem- 
bling on her eyelids. *‘ But that was not all. 
It also contained a vaiuable diamond ring, the 
property of the lady with whom I am living, and 
which I was taking to a jeweler’s not far from 
here to be repaired.” 

The conductor turned an eye of compassion 
on her. ‘** Well, I’m blowed!” he muttered ; 
‘**to think of any body in their senses being so 
green!” ‘Then tarning quickly on the remain- 
ing insides, he scanned us over one by one, end- 


ing with a solemn shake of the head. ‘* Can do 
nothing fur you, Miss,” he said. ‘“* You had 


better go to the police, and give them a descrip- 
tion of your property. I knows most of my 
meofhing passengers for respectable City gents ; 


“but there was one fishy-looking cove—him as 


got in at Edgeware Road, and sat next you, 
Miss, all the way to Farringdon Street—what I 
didn’t like the looks of; and if your purse was 
taken by any body after you got into the "bus 
I'll lay odds that was the cove as took it. And 
wasnt he a downy-looking card! Oh no, not a 
bit Of it!” And the conductor winked at me 
portentously, to signify that his last remark was 
meant for ** sarkasum.” 

‘*But I have not even money left to pay my 
fare with,” urged the young lady. 


was the influence of beauty in distress. 

‘* Never mind the fare, Miss,” answered the 
conductor, affably, as he mounted to his perch. 
**A tanner won't either break the Co. or make 
its fortune. You go to the police—that’s what 
you've got todo. Allright, Joey; go ahead.” 

The ’bus drove away, leaving the young lady 
standing on the curb. She put down her fall to 
hide her wet eyes, and was turning sadly away 
when our conductor leaped himbly down, ran 
back to her, said a few words, and was on his 
perch again in lessthantwominutes. ‘Thought 
it best to give the pore young creetur my nuni- 
ber,” he remarked confidentially to me, ‘‘ and 
the address of our secretary, in case of any think 
turning up. But that ain’t likely, you know, 
Sir. Ah, it was that fishy-looking CONE, you 
may depend upon it.” 

1 was detained in the City till five o'clock. At 
that hour 1 set off westward, with the intention 
of walking home. The rain had ceased hours 
ago, and a fresh crisp breeze was now blowing ; 
over the murky City roofs the moon was rising 
in an unclouded sky, and all the shops were 
ablaze with light. My rooms were in a street 


}- leading out of Oxford Street; but having one 


or two calls to make, I chose this evening to go 
round by way of the Strand and Charing Cross. 
My calls all made, I turned up St. Martin’s Lane 
as my nearest way home, and was walking care- 
lessly along that classic thoroughfare when, whom 
should I see a little way in front of me, staring 
intently into the window of a jeweler’s shop, 
but the ** fishy-looking cove” of my friend the 
conductor! I recognized him in a moment, 
having taken particular notice of him while he 
was my fellow-passenger in the morning. Not 
that there was any thing either in his appearance 
or manners that made me suspicious of his hon- 
esty, but rather that he offered such a marked 
contrast to the respectable, well-to-do-looking 
City men who made up the rest of the passen- 
gers. He was_a thin, frouzy, disrepntable-look- 
ing man, dressed in a suit Of rusty black, with 
a hat and boots that had been carefully ‘‘ doc- 
tored,” and might still do some fair-weather serv- 
ice, but which were ill-calculated to stand the 
brunt of a rainy day. His mouth was that of an 
habitual dram-drinker. His eyes were weak and 
watery; and his high-ridged aquiline nose had 
an inflamed look about it suggestive of many a 
deep potation. His chin had evidently not felt 
a razor for several days; and the minute frag- 
ments of straw and chaff which clung to his 
dress, and were mixed up with his unkempt 
hair, hinted at the style of accommodation to 
whith he had been reduced during the preceding 
night. Yet, with all this, the fellow carried a 
jaunty little cane, which he swung to and fro as 
though he had not a care in the world; and he 
had on a pair of dog-skin gloves that would have 
looked stylish if they had not been quite so dirty, 

But was it he who took the young lady's purse? 
That was the question; and the oftener I looked 


| at the man the more inclined I felt to indorse 
the opinion of the "bus conductor. A brown 


Half-a-dozen purses were out at once, such 


morocco purse, containing fifteen-and-sixpence 
in cash, and a lady's diamond ring of the value 
of fifty guineas—not a bad morning’s work for 
a gentleman in reduced circumstances. In such 
a case, however, all the surmising in the world 
was of no avail. No one had seen him take the 
purse, and so long ag he kept his own counsel 
he was safe from detection. ‘The grand point 
was to ascertain whether he really had the ring 
or a pawnbroker’s duplicate for it about his per- 
son. But how to do this? 

This was the problem that I kept turning over 
and over in my mind as I cautiously followed up 
my man when he went on his way from the jew- 
eler’s shop. At the top of the Lane he seemed 
to hesitate for half a minute, then he turned to 
the right and went up Long Acre, [ still follow- 
ing cautiously about a dozen yards in the rear. 

**[ will put you to a simple test, my friend,” 
thought I; ‘‘and as you come out of it, so will 
I adjudge you innocent or guilty.” 

Hurrying up behind him I tapped him light] 
on the arm. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” I mad, 
‘* but did you drop this pencil-case just naw?” 

He started as | touched him, and seemed for 
a few seconds as if h2 could not take in the 
meaning of my question. He looked at me with 
eyes full of suspicion. Whether he recognized 
me as one of his fellow-passengers by the morn- 
ing’s "bus I could not determine. We had halt- 
ed opposite a large shop, and the light from the 
window shone full on my silver pencil-case, on 
which, at length, when he was apparently satis- 
fied with his scrutiny of my face, his glance fas- 
tened greedily. 

** Picked it up, did you say?” he asked, as he 
began to fumble with thumb and finger in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘* Just behind you,” I answered. ‘‘ But if 
it's not yours I sha’n’t bother any more about it 
but pocket it myself.” 

‘* But it is mine,” he put in, eagerly. ‘‘ How 
stupid of me to lose it!” I put the pencil-case 
in his hands without hesitation. ‘‘I am really 
much obliged to you,” he went on, “for your 
kindness in returning it. As you grow older, 
young gentleman, you will find that honesty is 
the exception wh this world, and not the rule.” 

‘* Well, I’m glad to have found the owner,” I 
said, with a laugh. ‘** You seem to value the 
case 


the old hypocrite. ‘‘ Less, perhaps, from its in- 
trinsic worth than from the fact that it is the sole 
relic now left me of a very dear friend. Friend- 
ship ever let us cherish. A truly noble senti- 
ment !” 

‘*Then, if you value it so highly,” I said, 
‘*you can hardly object to stand half a go of 
brandy for its recovery.” 

** Half a go of brandy!” he said, in a horrified 
tone. ‘‘ Young man, young man, I’m very 
much afraid—” 

I had taken out my*watch, a valuable gold 
lever. As his eye fell on it his intended remon- 
strance came to an abrupt conelusion. 

‘* Well—ah—yes, you are quite right,” he re- 
sumed, ‘*and I shall be very happy to treat you 
to a go of brandy. To what place shall we ad- 
joarn ?” 

‘*'To the nearest liouse, please. I want to get 
home to my dinner.” 

So we went into the nearest tavern, where my 
new acquaintance ordered a glass of brandy for 
me, and half a pint of stout for himself. Not to 
be behindhand I ordered a couple of cigars. 

‘*Been in London long?” asked my compan- 
ion as I was lighting my wéed. 

‘*No—only a few months. Fresh from the 
country.” 

‘* At the risk of being thought impertinent, 
may I just inquire to what particular line of busi- 
ness your talents are devoted ?” 

**"l'o no line at all just at present. The fact 
is,” I added, lowering my voice to the proper 
confidential tone, **I had a little money left me 
about a year ago, and I am up in London look- 
ing out for a sound business investment. But 
I've met with nothing to my liking so far: in 
fact, I'm getting tired of town, and have half a 
mind to go back home, and take my money with 
me.” 

I could see the old scamp’s eyes brighten as he 
drank in my words eagerly. 

‘* My dear young friend, if you will allow me 
to call you so,” he began, in blandly persuasive 
accents, ‘* let me counsel you to do nothing rash- 
ly. There are thousands of exc®lilent invest- 
ments in London. But what you want is a man 
at your back who knows all the ins and outs of 
this great city; who knows how to separate the 
wheat from the chaff; and who can distinguish, 


almost as it were by instinct, a sound investmeht 


from a rotten one. 
All very fine. But where is a greenhorn like 
me to find such a man?” 
The gesture with which my scampish friend 
bowed to me, and laid his hand on his heart, had 
‘in it a touch of the sublime. ‘‘It is not for a 
modest man like me to vannt himself or his 
qualifications, but l—moi gui vous parle—have 
lived in London all my life, and I have not lived 
with my eyes shut. Although I am, just now— 
. why attempt to deny it ?—in some measure un- 
der a cloud, my fortunes, I am proud to say, 
haye not always been at their present low ebb. 
My wife—she is dead now, poor creature !—at 
one time kept her brougham and pair; and I 
had my hack for the park, and a hunter down at 
Melton. But those days are gone, never to re- 
turn. (Drink up, Sir, and let us haye another 
-) 1 was ruined in the year of the great 
panic. All the more, then, am I fitted, after 
passing through such a bitter experience, to fill 
the part of a judicious Mentor to inexperienced 
youth with capital at i.s back. Sir, my humble 
services are yours to command.” 
‘* Well,” I said, with a dubious air, ‘‘ it is just 
possible that you might be able to put me up toa 


‘*T do value it, young gentleman,” answered " 


useful wrinkle or two. But in any case this js 
not the spot to discuss such matters. Come and 
have a bit of dinner with me atgny rooms, and 
we can talk things over afterward with the as- 
sistance of a pipe and a tumbler.” 

‘* A bit of dinner, a pipe, andatumbler! Ha, 
ha! I will attend you, my young friend, with 
the utmost satisfaction.” 

I hailed the first cab I could find, and we rat- 
tled off to my lodgings. No conversation took 
place while we were going over the stones; but 
in imagination I saw before me a certain sweet, 
tearful face, and I felt more determined than 
ever to go through with the scheme, wijd and 
preposterous as it might have seemed at another 
time, which had flashed suddenly across my brain 
while I was following the rascal by my side up 
St. Martin’s Lane. 

Having instructed my landlady to put down 
another cutlet, and to send out for one or two 
extras, we ascended to my rooms. 

**In the hope, my dear Sir, that our friend- 
ship will be a long and flourishing one,” said my 
unwelcome guest, *‘allow me, as a needful pre- 
liminary, to present you with my card.” 

He handed me, as he spoke, a very limp and 
rather dirty piece of pasteboard, which he had 
had some difficulty in finding among his multi- 
farious pockets, and on which was inscribed the 
name of **Mr. Reginald Tracy.” Of course | 
could do no less than return the compliment. 

Dinner was served a few minutes later; and 
while it was in progress the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Tracy and. myself was of the most in- 
termittent character. I gathered enough, how- 
ever, to enable me to discover that he was a man 
of some education, and must at one time have 
mixed in superior society. By the exercise of 
what knavish arts he had contrived to forfeit the 
position he once held I could not, of course, tell ; 
therein, no doubt, lay hidden the great secret of 
his life. Poor wretch! it was easy to see, from 
the style in which he got through his food, that a 
plentiful and wholésome meal was what he had 
not partaken of for some time. At length he 
lay back in his chair in a state of happy reple-: 
tion. ‘** Not another morsel, my dear boy!” he 
said, with a benignant smile, ‘* Positively, I 
could not. Let good digestion wait on appetite 
—you know the rest. A bountiful meal! But 
Providence tempers the wind to the shorn lamb! 
And now for the pipe and the tumbler. Ha, ha! 
I have not forgotten.” 

As soon as we were fairly under way with our 
first tumbler Mr. ‘Tracy broke ground on the 
subject that was evidently uppermost in his 
thoughts. ‘‘If, Sir,” he said, *‘ you would fa- 
vor me with a hint as to the special class of in- 
vestment in which you are desirous of laying out 
your capital, and would also furnish me with 
some idea as to the amount of the capital itself, 
I should then have some positive data to work 
upon, and could give you the benefit of my ex- 
perience in that particular line of procedure 
which your inclinations may lead you to prefer.” 

**Capital, three thousand; line of investment 
not decided on,” I said. ‘* Something light and 
genteel would be preferred.” 

**Such as an importer of wines and spirits, for 
instance ?” said Mr. Tracy. 

‘**That would do capitally, I dare say, only | 
happen to know nothing in the world about it.” 

**Quite unnecessary, my dear Sir, that you 
should. Only find the money, and I will en- 
gage to find the brains, and to make your for- 
tune into the bargain.’’ Mr. ‘Tracy sighed deep- 
ly, took a long pull at his tumbler, and then pro- 
ceeded to enlighten my ignorance as to the vari- 
ous methods by which extraordinary profits might 
be realized, without the slightest risk of failure, 
by any one who, combining capital with brains, 
might choose to appear before the world as an 
importer of wines and spirits. That some of the 
methods indicated by Mr. Tracy were several 
degrees on the shady side of honesty might at 
once have been prédicated from the character of 
the man; but he certainly had a very neat way 
of wrapping up and labeling his ‘tricks of 
trade” so as to make them look as much like a 
genuine article as possible. 

His exhortation and his third tumbler came to 
an end together. 

*“* Have you ever been in the United States ?” | 
suddenly asked. 

**Never, Sir. As a patriotic Englishman my 
love of travel never took me so far from home. ’ 

** Then you never tasted any of those delicious 
drinks which, under various strange numes, are 
so popular among the Yankees?” 

‘**Once more a negative must be my answer. 
—But, my dear young friend, if you will only 
decide to lay out your capital in accordance 
with—” 

A moment, if you please,” I said. Before 
going into any further business details, what do 
you say to a change of tipple? I think we have 
had enough of this stuff. Let me try whether | 
can not brew you one of those delightful Ameri- 
can drinks of which I spoke just now. I had the 
recipes for several of them from an uncle of mine 
who is captain of a liner.” 3 

** Just as you like, cher ami—just as you like, 
he said; though I don’t think much improve- 
ment on this delicious toddy is possible.” 

‘*We can come back to it again, if the other 
does not prove to our liking,” I said. 

**And not be flouted for our inconstancy, 
added Mr. Tracy, with a laugh. ‘‘So now tor 
this Yankee nectar of yours. I grow thirsty )) 
anticipation.” 

‘Two large tumblers and the variousingredients 
required for my purpose were quickly got toget!'- 
er; last of all, | went into my study; and after 
staying there about a couple of minutes, I went 
back, carrying with me a packet containing halt 
a dozen powders done up in differently-colored 
papers. ‘he degree of knowledge I had laid 
claim to as a concocter of American drinks was 
by no means fictitious; and I now proceeded to 
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mix one after the most approved fashion, and 
ended by opening one of the colored papers and 
pouring the contents of it into the tumbler, and 
then offered the whole to Tracy. 

But the putting in of the powder had evidently 
roused his suspicions, and with a polite wave of 


‘the hand he refused the proffered tumbler. ‘* Aft- 


er you, my dear tir,” be said. **I must really 
jasist on your imbibing the first tumbler your- 


‘elf. ‘The second one will dv excellently well for 


a As you please,” I said, witha shrug. With 
that I proceeded to druin the first tumbler, ex- 
pressing by pantomime, as I did so, My appre- 
ciation of its excellence. After ae mixed 
» second tumuc.." into which, as before, [ 
poured the contents of one of the colored papersy 
and tlien hatided the whole to Tracy. His lips 
having once touched the glass, stuck there till it 
Was empty. 

lie gave a sigh of intense satisfaction as he put 
down the glass. ‘* Ambrosia, by Jupiter!” he 
exclaimed. ‘*'The man who invented that tip- 
ple ought to be immortalized by a statue of the 
whitest marble. I have no wish to be thcught 
presumptuous, but [ can not resist asking you 
tu mix me one more potation.” 

‘*Qne? half a dozen, If you like,” I replied, 
‘‘and all of them different. Unless your taste 
differs very much from mine, you will find No, 2 
an improvement on No. 1.” 

He refilled his pipe while I was mixing the 
second tumbler, but still kept a watchful eye on 
my proceedings, «+ that he was any longer sus- 
picious of my good faith, but because he was de- 
sirous of taking a lesson in the art of concocting 
such delicious drinks. When all the other in- 
gredients were properly combined I opened one 
of the packets, as before, and shook the contents 
into the tumbler: and then having well stirred 
the whole, I handed the glass to Tracy. But 
the powder, in this case, possessed properties very 
ditierent fiom that of the innocent alkali of which 
I had made use previously. 

As before, ‘Tracy’s lips seemed glued to the 
tumbler till he had drained the contents to the 
lust drop. 

‘+ How does that suit your taste?” Isaid. ‘Is 
it equal to the first ?” 

‘**such a question is hard to answer,” he re- 
plied ‘* The beauties of both are so evenly bal- 
anced that Bacchus himself would find it difficult 
to decide between the two. I have to thank you, 
my dear young friend, for having opened up a 
new vista of pleasure, undreamed of by me be- 
fore.” 

**I must give you one or two of my recipes, 
and then you can mix for yourself. One more 
tumbler, and then to business.”’ 

Even while I was speaking the pipe dropped 
from his lips, and his eyes began to wander. 
Slowly and deliberately, | proceeded with my 
preparations for another tumbler. ‘Tracy, after 
glancing down reproachfully at his pipe, took no 
further heed of it, but planting both his elbows 
firmly on the table, and taking fast hold of his 
head betweeu his hands, he tried his utmost to 
bring his weak, waveiing gaze to bear on my 
manipulating fingers. But the effort was too 
much for him. His eves closed, opened, closed 
again; and then, with a few incoherent words 
ot apology, his head drooped forward on the ta- 
ble; his nerveless arms lost all powers of ten- 
sion; and in twenty seconds he was faster asleep 
than he had ever been in his life befvre. 

It was to this end that all my efforts had been 
cirected. ‘I'he powder put by me into his second 
tumbler was a powerful indian narcotic, which | 
had latterly had occasion to use in some of my 
chemical experiments. Although successful so 
fui, it Was not without a more unequal beating 
of the heart than usual that [ proceeded to carry 
out the remainder of my design. However hon- 
est one's intentions may be, there is something 
nefirious in the act of feeling a man’s pockets— 
something that goes utterly against the grain ; 
yet that was precisely what [ had now got to do. 
before proceeding any further, however, | thought 
it advisable to have a third person by me to act as 
a Witness of what might follow. So I went down 
Stairs to my landlady s room, with the intention 
of getting either the worthy dame herself or her 
husband to act the part of chorus in my forth- 
coming little drama. Fortunately I found the 
old lady s son, who is a strapping sergeant in the 
Guards, and who made no difficulty about going 
back with me. 

We found Tracy still soundly asleep, with his 
head on the table. From this posture I gently 
raised him, and laid him back in the easy-chair 
in which he was sitting. My next proceeding 
was to insinuate my hand into each of his pock- 
ets, one after the other, in search of the missing 
diamond. I found the young lady’s purse, but 
the ring was not in it; I also found a number of 
puwnbroker's duplicates, bat none of them hav- 
ing reference to the object of which I was in 
search. Here, too, was my pencil-case, which, 
together with the stolen purse, I did not fail to 
appropriate. One after the other I searched all 
the pockets I could find, but still the ring was 
not forthcoming, and I began to fear that he had 
already disposed of it, in which case it was prob- 
ably lost beyond recovery. My friend the ser- 
geant, seeing my perplexity, suggested that the 
rag was perhaps sewn up inside the lining of his 
coat or waistcoat. - Acting on this hint, I felt all 
over the lining of his coat, but without success ; 
but on eoming to his. waistcoat I found some- 
thing hard, over which a patch of wash-leather 
lad been carefully stitched. A few seconds suf- 
liced to unrip the sewing, and there, wrapped up 
carefully in cotton-wool and tissue-paper, was a 
a lady’s diamond-ring. In silent triumph I held 
it up on the tip of my finger for the sergeant’s 
Inspection. 

Hurrah! that’s jolly, and no mistake,” shout- 
ed the Guardsman, with a wave of his pipe. 


‘*How will Mr. Slyboots feel when he wakes up?” 


We were not left long in doubt on that point. 
Mr. ‘I racy began to yawn, and stretch, and pull 
himself together. - It was a peculiarity cf the 
narcotic I had given him that its effect, when 
administered in small doses, was of very short 
duration, and I knew that ‘T'racy’s stupor would 
not last above half an hour at the most. To as- 
sist his recovery I held a vial of strong smelling- 
salts under his nose. He opened his eyes, sat up, 
sneezed, and sta:ed vacantly around. 

** Good-evening, governor,” said the sergeant. 
** You seem to have had quite a refreshing little 
snooze. 

Mr. Tracy did not respond to this friendly 
greeting. His fingers were busy fumbling at 
his waistcoat, and next moment he started up 
with a tremendous oath, and declared that he 
had beet. robbed, 

“Ot what have you been robbed, Mr. Tracy?” 
I asked. ’ 

** Of a valuable diamond ring, which, for bet- 
ter security, I had stitched up in the folds of my 
waistcoat.” 

‘Probably this purse also belongs to you ?” I 
said, holding up the article in question. 

lle changed color at onee, and all the defiance 
seemed to ooze out of him as I kept my eyes 
fixed steadily on his. aa 

**'That, too, is my property,” he said, with a 
poor attempt a bravado; ‘and I must ask you 
at once to explain how it came into.your posses- 
sion.” 

** Let me first tell you how it came into yours,” 
I said. ‘* You took it this morning out of the 
pocket of a young lady who sat next you in an 
omnibus, At that time it contained, besides a 
small sum of money, a diamond ring, now in my 
custody, and which I mean to restore to its own- 
er to-morrow. Are you satisfied ?” 

** A lie! an infernal lie!” he said, with an an- 
gry stamp of the foot. 

** You are not satisfied,” I said. ‘‘Such be- 
ing the case, let us adjourn to the nearest police- 
station, and each tell his own story to the inspect- 
or. For my part, 1 am quite willing to bear the 
brunt of such a proceeding. Are you ready to 
accompany me ?” 

‘Sold! most damnably sold!” cried Tracy, 
flinging up his clenched hands. ‘Then he turned 
and picked up his hat and cane; then, facing 
me, he said: ** You villa! You have tricked 
me this time, but I'll be revenged on you yet. 
Next time it will be my turn, and I advise you 
to beware.” 

*“* If you are not out of this house in two min- 
utes,” I said, ‘*I will give you in charge to the 
police.” 

He turned on me with a snarl, and made as 
though he would have struck me across the face 
with his cane. My friend, the sergeant, was on 
his feet in an instant. 

** Now, governor, you just hook it quietly, or 
it will be worse for you,” he said. ‘*I may as 
well light you to the street-door, or you might 
perhaps find your way by accident into one of 
the other rooms. Now just step out, will you?” 

I called next morning at the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Omnibus Company, and found, as 
1 had anticipated, that the young lady had left 
her address there. ‘lo this address, which was 


| ina certain West-End square, | hurried as fast as 


a cab could take me. I found the young lady 
and the old lady with whom she was living as 
companion terribly put about by the loss of the 
ring, and therefore proportionately pleased at its 
recovery. ‘That first visit was not the last by 
any means; but all the rest merely concerns 
Minnie and myself, and may remain left unwrit- 
tei. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Srogtine Irzm.— Young ladies conversing with one 
another may be said to be deers—talking. 

A fellow contemplated in utter? wonderment the 
magnitudinous dimensions of a by-stander's feet, and 
in a tone of astonishment said, as be surveyed the 
man’s proportions: “ You'd have been a tall man if 
they hadn't bent you so far up.” 

Tue Greek STUDENTS ARE OFTEN ‘‘ HIGHEST 
tr” 1nx—The Attic. 

— 

Rrevian “ Loarers”"—Bakers. 


THE LATEST CURIOSITIES. 


A fence made from the railing of a scolding wife. 

A plate of butter made “*the cream o a joke.” 

The'small coins in the “ change of the moon. 

The original brush used in painting the “signs of 
the times.” 

The latest contract with the “‘ Trade Winds.”, 

The chair in which the sun sets. 

A garment for the nakedeye. , 

The hammer which broke up the meeting. 

Buckle to fasten a laughing-stock. 

The animal that drew the inference. 

from a nest of th eves. 
A bucket of water from “ All's well.” 

To ne Digester at Lersvre.—One of those fool-hard 
freaks in which people who had ought to know better 
will occasionally indulge occurred the other evening. 
A gentleman before retiring to rest had the impru- 
dence to swallow a night-cap. On inquiring at his res- 
idence we learn that he is as well as—indeed, better 
than might have been expected. 


Tur Lanevae@s or tue So.e—Creaking Boots! 


The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quict, and Dr. 
Merryman. 


EPITAPH QF ANOTHER DOG. 


Paws, stranger, paws! Here lies r Jack, 
His care traly hard, 

A dog that over four feet stood, 
Lies buried in a yard! 


A clergyman going to a miserly old lady to for 
a worthy object found himself refused on the ground 
of poverty. Feigning himself much An 
story, he essed great surprise thereat, : 
“T had not thought you in such want;” and then tak- 
ing out some money he said, “ here is soniething that 
will do for the present gery when I call again I 
will bring you more.” The old lady was so enraged 
that she gave him a good round sum to show him that 
she did not mean she was a pauper, 
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A country pedagogue 
had two pupils, to one of 
whom he was vety par- 
tial, and to the other ver 
revere. One morning it 
happened that these two 
were late and were call- 
ed vut to account for it. 
“You must have heard 
the be:l, boys: why did 
you not come?” Piease 
Sir,” said the favorite, * i 
was dreamin’ that I was 
goin’ to Californy, and I 
thought the school-bell 
was thesteamboat-bell as 
' was goin’ in.” “Very 
Sir,” said the mas- 
ter, glaa of any pretext 
to excuse his favurite; 
“and now, Sir (turning 
to the other), what have 
you to say?” “ Please, 
Sir, please, Sir,” said the 
puzzled boy—“I! I! waa 
traitin’ to aee Tom off! 
It was the same boy who, 
being asked the next day 
if his father was a Chris- 
tian, answered, “* Vo, Sir, 
he’s @ Dutchman,” 


LATEST FASHIONS. 


Eyes continue to be 
worn, one on each side 
of the nose, and imme- 
diately under the brows. 
The color is varied to suit 
the voccasion, aud just 
now the prevailing tint is 
fine sea-green. 

lack, blue, and gray are 
still worn in the home 
circle. 

Noses maintain their 
position on the centre of 
the face. The Grecian 
or aquiline is generally 

referred, but the snubs 
1ave held their places on 
wer pretty faces. 

Lips are midway be- 
tween the nose and point 
riet Me no longer toler- Like your Harr cur? 
ated, except in girls not 
yet come out. 

Teeth will be some- 
what larger, and of blu- 
ish tint, to correspond with the —" seme which 
must be a dead white and magenta red. 

Ears ‘are worn, one on each side of the bead, with 
the hair all carried up so as to give them a peculiar 
appearance of algrtness. 


THE TOP. 


Apvior To Unmararep Lapres InpEPENDENT 
Resovecss—Husband them. 

By a Bacueter.— Why is a married man with a fam- 
ily of small children like a sailor at sea ?—Because he 
is on the look-out for squalls, 


Woman's Tr1ats—Bonnets. 


Tur SteanGcer’s Guipr ro Prrrsncre.—The smoke. 


A VERSIFIED “JOURNEY OF LIFE.” _ 


When a man travels the journey of life 

He gets a few rubs of the buatie and strife; 
And if he’s in want of a guide-book, perchance 

I can give him a sketch of the route at a glance. 


Mamuny's lap—coral and pap—fassery, nussery—cry, 


cry. 
Heaps of toys—racket and noise—hummery, dummery 
fi 


—fie, fie! 

Off to school—dull as a mule—fag away, drag away 
—slow, slow. 

Early love—coo like a dove—sighery, flery—glow, 
glow. 

Choose a queer—failery, wailery— 
gruff, gruff. 

Lesson candle burnt—flickery, wickery—puff, 
puff. 

Fassery, nussery, hammery, dum , fag away, drag 
wailery, flickery, wickery, laughing, 
chafting, moaning, groaning, illery, palery doc- 
tor’s — sad enough, mad enough, glad when 
you've had enough. 

When a man travels the journey of life 

He gets a few rubs in the bustle and strife: 

Geta, all his life, 

A few rubs in the bustle and strife. 


“ SHAMPOOTSG CHARLIE WAS HIS NAME.” 
Hairdresser.—‘* WELL, MY LITTLE GENTLEMAN, AND HOW WOULD YOU 


Chartie.—‘** Ou, LiKE Papa's, PLEASE, WITH A LITTLE ROUND HOLE AT 
[ Unutterable bliss of parent who sits within hearing. 


HANDKERCHIEF FLIRTATIONS. 
are actoss the lips— Desirous of being acquaint- 
Drawing across the eyes—I am sorry. 
Taking by the centre—You are too willing. 
Dropping—We will be friends. 
Twirling in both hands—Indifference. 
Drawing across the cheek—TI love you. 
Drawing through the hands—I hate you. 
Letting it rest on the left cheek —No. 
Twirling in the left tand—I wish to get rid of you. 
Twirling in the right hand—t love another. 
Folding it—I wish te speak to you. 
Over the shoulder—Follow me. 
Opposite corners in both hands—Wait for me. 
Drawing across the forehead—We are watched. 
Placing on right ear—You have changed. 
Placing on left ear—I have a message for you. 
Letting it remain on the eye—You are cruel. 
Winding round forefinger—I am engaged. 
Winding round third fuger—I am married. 
N.B.—Practice makes perfect. . 
** Wife,” said a broker, a few days since, “do you 
think I shall ever be worth fifiy thousard dollars?” 
“Ain't I worth that to you?” said the confiding 
spouse. ; 
Y-e-8," replied the other half; “but I 
can't put you out at interest,” . 


Woman's Caverat Test—Cross Looks, 


When is it desirable to be on the sick list ?—When 
one is “laid up”—in lavender. 


A boy and girl of tender years were disputing as to 
what their mothers could dv. Getting impatient, the 
little damsel blurted ont by the way of climax and as 
a clincher: “‘ Well, there’s one thing my mother can 


do that Spey can't; my mother cap take every one of , 
her tee 


out at once.” 


Inowtoat.—When will the Jauudresses most likely 


strike ?—When the iron’s hot. 


PRECOCITY. | 
Be.ve or THE Juvesites.—“‘Oh, Aunt Charlotte, do let us Stay a little longer !* 


Cuar.otre.—‘* But, my dear, you're not Sent for 5 


Beiie.—‘‘ Ah, but I mean when we are Sent for /” 
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“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.”—[Sge Pace 731.) 
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_ FIGHT WITH SMUGGLERS. 


Onr of those infrequent encounters between the 
United States revenue officers and smugglers came 
off at Masonborough, North Carolina, on October 
29. The Inspector of Customs at Wilmington | 
states that on that day a vessel was observed — 
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r THE AMERICAN PRONG-HORN ANTELOP 


_ ATTACK UPON SMUGGLERS BY UNITED 


standing out from shore at Masonborough, off 
Wilmington, from which a small boat was low- 
ered. Upon this the Inspector took a boat to 


watch the strange craft; those in the ship’s boat, 
finding they were discovered, went fn another di- 
rection, followed by the Inspector tn his boat ; 
the smugglers, seeing they could not land with- 


STATES REVENUE OFFICERS AT MASONBOROUGH, NORTH CAROLINA. - . 


out being discovered, stopped and fired upon the 
revenue officers’ boat. The fire was returned, 
but without mjury to either party. The two 
boats then came together, when one of the smug- 
glers struck at the Inspector with an oar, and 
bruised him*badly. Another attempted to get 
into his boat, but in doing so the ship’s boat was 


E DEFENDING ITS YOUNG FROM WOLVES.—{Szr Pace 732.) | 


| 
capsized and several boxes of goods and the | 
three smugglers all went to the bottem and were | 
drowned. The smugglers were foreigners, speak- | 
ing broken English, but nothing transpired as to | 
who they were or what was the name of the ves- ' 
sel, which set sail immediately afterward and dis- 
appeared. 
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THE KINGDOM UNDER THE SEA. 


J TuINnk, till my head grows dizzy with thought, 
O; the Kingdom under the Sea, 

And vaguely I wonder, but never decide, 
What kind of a place i may be. 

{an it be there’s another worid like this, 

» With the dark blue waves jor a sky? 

And, deep_in the haunts of the coral caves, 
Ar there beings like you and 1? 


Have they from the sinning of Adam been free 
So they kn@w not humanity’s bane, 
Nor sacrifice dying on shivering tree 
To restore foricit blessings again? 
Have their brows never bent to the weight of a sin, 
Nor their hearts shrunk away from the nght? 
Or have they the nature of down-fallen man, 
As well as the blossom, the blight? 


O? is it the summer resort of the gods? 
And have they pearl palaces there, 
Where Neptune and suite may si®at their board 
And Hebes their jeweled cups bear? 
Do the mermaidens gather their beautiful locks 
In fillets ot pearl, seeded o’er, 
And float through the liquid blue streets of their town 
The same as the maidens on shore? 


Do they race with the dolphin and laugh at the fish 
In Lurley’s sweet, silvery tones? 

Do they tlirt with the men of the sea, and enjoy 
Their jealous complainings and groans? 

Do they gather the sea-weed to twine in their hair 
And make them anemone crowns, 

And, woman-like, catching their hearts in the snare, 
Reward their devotion with frowns? 


Do the mermen, to please them, take Argonaut shells 
And make of them miniature sails, 

Or, driven by tempests beneath the rough waves, 
Do they capture the violet snails? 

Do they build up their palace of coral and shell 
Till the sunshine above strikes the dome? 

Do they carpet with jewels and curtain with mist, 
And have they the comforts of home? 


And do they talk politics under the sea, 
Or have they no choice of a king? 

And when they have weddings (they surely must wed) 
Do they marry with rector and ring? 

And when the brave sailor-boys crowd to the deck 
To look at the sea in a glow, 

Have not the mermen caught medusas and formed 
A torch-light procession below? 


Oh! marvels untold and wonders unsung 
Of the Kingdom under the Sea, 

Who will brave old Neptunc and bear back the news, 
And tell it to you and to me? 

Are the mermen real men? Qh, tell me who can! 
Are the maidens so treacherously fair? 

Do they lie on the rocks, as the sailors report, 
And comb out their waving green hair? 


Olf mightiest work of an Almighty hand! 
Oh wonders and marvels untold! 

Who will go down to this unexplored land, 
And all us strange stories unfold? 

When the last trump shall sound and the sea give its dead 
His hand shail the wonders reveal ; 

When He shail throw open the sapphire gates, 
And shatter the amethyst seal; 4 

When the sound of His voice shall go down to the deep, 
And the hosts shall arise at His call, 

Oh then,.when they all awaken who sleep, 
We, trusting in Him, shall know ail! 


MABELS PROGRESS, 


, By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 


Book VE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HIDING. 


In a miserable bedroom of a miserable tavern 
in a squalid street on the Surrey side of the river 
sat two young men. On the dirty table before 
them was placed a muddy decanter half @ll of 
coarse brown brandy, tumblers, and a jug of wa- 
ter. ‘They had been smoking, and the chamber 
was filled with heavy clouds of tobacco, which 
hung about the frouzy curtains of the bed, and 
made the already close atmosphere almost insup- 
portably stifling. But, notwithstanding, the one 
window was closed, and the yellow blind partly 
drawn down. Of the two occupants of the room, 
one—a young man with a remarkably handsome 
dark face—was well and even elegantly dressed ; 
the other, with unbrushed clothes, matted hair, 
red eyes, and pallid cheeks, appeared the very 
picture of reckless despondency. He sat with 
his head bent down and his folded arms resting 
on the table before him, while his companion, 
leaning back in his chair in,an easy nonchalant 
attitude, darted a glance at him, from time to 
time, of mingled impatience and a sort of con- 
temptuous pity. Presently, as the other contin- 
ued mute and motionless, the handsome young 
man uttered a sharp ejaculation, and turning ir- 
ritably in his chair, said, ‘‘ Well, upon my soul, 
I do think you're the most ungrateful chap 
ever encountered in the whole course of my. 
life!” 

The other looked up at him for an instant, and 
then dropped his eyes again, with a gloomy knit- 
ting of the brows. 

‘* Ungrateful, am I?” he muttered; and, after 
a minute s pause, added with a short bitter laugh, 
** Ungratetul! yes, I'm so surprisingly happy 
= ee that it is wonderful I'm not grate- 

ul. Grateful! who have I | 
I should like to know 2?” | 

‘*'To me,” retorted his companion, coolly. 
**You are ungrateful to me. What you are to 
any body else is not my business.,” 

‘This time the pale young man fixed his eyes 
upon the other, and kept them steadily bent on 
him, as he repeated with an elaborate show of 
profound astonishment, ‘* Ungrateful to you!” 

The black malignant frown that came over ‘ 
the face of the handsome youth changed its 


his hand—a supple hand with long slender fin- 
gers—sharply on the table, and said, with an 
indescribable coarse insolence of manner, *‘‘lo 
me? yes; to me. Don’t try to come any of 
your stuck-up airs over me, Mr. Walter Charle- 
wood. It won't do. You and | know each 
other from old times. Why, who is it that’s 
providing you with food and shelter at this mo- 
meut ?” 

‘* You lent me a trifling sum that I asked for, 
I dont deny it. But you ve had fifty times as 
much from me before now.” 

‘*You have a pretty good cheek, my friend, 
to talk in that manner. It runs in your family, 
I suppose. How stands thecase? Long ago— 
or, at least,it seems long ago, now, so much has 
happened since then—and when you had never 
known what it was to want a pound, while I had 
practical experience now and then of wanting a 
dinner, chance brought you in my way, or brought 
me in your way, it you like that better. You 
and your friends thought yourselves very high 
and mighty personages, no doubt, and looked 
down upon the poor devil of a fiddler from a 
great elevation.” 

‘**Was lever arrogant? Did J ever show that 
I looked down upon you ?” 

‘** You were the best of the lot, or I shouldn't 
be sitting here now; but there were other mem- 
bers of your family who—ah! never mind that 
just now. Your particular pal, Arthur Skidley, 
tried to be saucy to me; but i cured him of that, 
I fancy. You played billiards. 1 played better, 
and told you so, fairly. Skidley’s set had fiat- 
tered you up for their own purposes—don’t in- 
terrupt, 1 knéw what 1'm saying—and you didn't 
believe me. ‘lhe consequence was, that you got 
into my debt for a pretty considerable sum of 
money.” 

Which was paid,” cried Walter, excitedly, 
‘*which was paid to the uteermost farthing!” 

‘“‘It was; but not until after a considerable 
delay that was highly incor¥enient tome. How- 
ever, | waited pauientiv, because you begged and 
prayed that 1 wouldn’t split about the utfair to 
your governor. I could have got my money di- 
rectly by a hint to him. For he was proud, like 
your dearly beloved brother, and would have 
given ten times the money to hush up a good 
many things that | could have told him. Is that 
the truth, or not?” 

Walter bowed his face on his trembling hands, 
and merely replied by a low moan. It was 
piteous to see how weak he was, how broken 
and abject. His. jaunty, self-satisfied e&se, the 
fresh brightness of his tair boyish face, were all 
gone. 
** Well,” pursued Alfred Trescott, for it was 
he, ‘*I neednt recapitulate all that passed in 
Dublin. ‘Those were good times fur both of us ; 
and if you did buy your experience at a tolera- 
bly expensi¥e rate, why you had your fun for the 
money. And money was plenty enough with you 
then. Then came the smash at Hammerham, 
and—” 

** Why, in the name of all the devils, do you 
torment me in this way ?” broke in Walter, dash- 
ing down his clenched tist on the table. ‘** What's 
the good of talking about ali that? It’s past and 
gone, and nothing that you or 1, or any one else 
can say will avail to alter it.” ; 

** (Quite so,’ replied Alfred, coolly, at the satine 
time dropping his bandsome eyelashes over his 
eyes, With a half-suppressed smile. ‘** Ali that 
can not be altered, as you justly observed. But, 
though it can not be altered, 1 don’t choose that 
it shall be altogether forgotten, especially when 
you ask what you have to be grateful for. It’s 
necessary to refresh your memory a little, do you 
see? When we met again in London, was it | 
who sought you out, or you whosought me? In 
addition to your other accomplishments you had 
imbibed a taste for cards? iid 1, or did I not, 
say to you that | thought card-pluying an expens- 
ive amusement for a clerk at a hundred a year, 
or whatever your wages were ?” 

Walter rocked himself to and fro in his chair 
as though he were suffering bodily pain. He 
answered without looking up, ‘‘ 1 know very well 
what you said, and how you said it. You know 
that it was impossible fur a fellow of any spirit 
to—to—”’ 

**'To refrain from doing what he liked? Ah! 
that has been the case with a good many fellows 
of spirit, 1 believe. “However, 1 gave you good 
advice; and if you were too great a fool to follow 
it 1 couldn't help that, you know.” 

*“‘It was you who urged me to leave the rest 
of them, and go into lodgings by myself. - ‘That 
was the beginning of it all. .If you had let me 
alone, 1 might have gone on steadily enough in 
time.” 

‘Tears of bitter humiliation and mortified pride 
were standing in the wretched boy’s eyes as he 
spoke. Always weak and undisciplined in tem- 
per, his health had been latterly so undermined 
by dissipation and ceaseless fretful repinings at 
his lot, that he had scarcely more self-control 
than a child. Alfred threw himself back in his 
chair with a short, mocking langh. 

‘**Bah! I urged you! Are youababy? I 


tired of living under the rule of that precious 
brother of yours. It was a little too laugh- 
— I worder he didnt tie a string to your 
eg! 

have eut the string now, once and forever,” 
said Walter. ‘1 shall never go back and face 
; them all. After all Clem has said and done— 
oh, when I think of his face that Sunday night 
when I came home”—he hesitated, and Alfred 
coolly supplied the word—‘‘drunk, eh?” ** When 
I saw him and my sister standing there in the 
passage, I felt as if I should fiave been glad to 
drop down dead rather tha@face them.” 

** Did he blackguard you ?” 

‘*No. He didn’t say one word, but just stood 
aside to let me pass, and looked at me—oh, that 


beauty with startling suddenness. He struck 


look was the worst of all! I would sooner he 


thought it was you who first said that you were. 


had said any thing than have looked at me like 
that.” 


‘**Ah, the old game. ‘Trying to overawe you 
with his superior virtue. Humbug! But why 
the devil you ever stood his hectoring airs / can’t 
understand.” 

**Clem has been good to me, too. But he— 
he expects too much of a fellow. If you ain't 
quite up to his ‘mark, he always seems, some- 
how, to have such a contempt for you.” 

** Really!” sneered Alfied ‘I'rescott. ‘ He 
must be a paragon himself, to be able to look 
down so magnificently on the rest of the world. 
You'd better go home, like a good boy, and beg 
pardon, and take your whipping pretty,-and try 
to profit by such a moral example.” 

** Never!” said Walter again, with a sort ot 
nervous tremor. “‘I can’t doit. I know what 
Clement is... He wouldn't desert me, but he'd 
go to M‘Culloch and tell him that 1 must be 
withdrawn from the bank, and he d talk in his 
stern way about not venturing to make other 
people responsible for my good conduct any more, 
and he’d make me go, cap in hand, to some d—d 
tradesman fellow or other to try for a situation. 
He told me, once, that if I could get no other 
honest work to do, I ought to take a broom in 
my hand and sweep a crossing.” 

Porc: brother!” said Alfred, scoff- 
ingly. 

**Well, upon my soul, I believe he'd do it 
himself.” 

** But, not possessing any taste or talent for 
crossing-sweeping on the whole, you don’t mean 
to return to the bosom of your family.” 

“* | can’t do it, I tell you. When I think of 
all the things that will have come out, ncw, in 
this day or two that I’ve been away, | feel that 
I can't face it. You don’t kniw what it would 


' “* My dear fellow, don’t distress yourself to 
apologize. 
nothing tome. Only I’m rather curious to know 
what you do mean todo. our prospects appear 
a little hazy.” 

» **When I left home I didn’t intend to run 
away altogether. I only wanted to avoid Clem. 
‘bhen, as 1 walked on, and began to think of it 
all, 1 resolved not to go to the bank. I knew 
( lem would seek for me there first thing. ‘Then 
j;radually, by little and little, the idea came into 
iny head that | would not go home any more. 
I wandered about all day until 1 was sick for 
want of food, and then 1 went into a chop-house, 
where—” 

** Where you chanced tofindme. You could 
not possibly have lighted on any body more 
sure to keep the secret of your whereabouts. 1 
wouldn’t tell your brother where to find you to 
save him from being burned alive.” 

Why?” 

‘‘Why? Because I believe he'd be glad to 
know.” | 

‘* How you hate Clem!” exclaimed Walter, 
looking with something like fear at the hand- 
some face before him. 

‘‘Humph! ‘Dhere’s not much love lost be- 
tween us, But what do you intendto do? You 
haven’t yet unfolded your planus for the future. 
‘this is a charming place, no doubt, but you 
can’t stay here forever. And, even if you could, 
there would be something to pay, and as | can't 
go on lending you money, and as you appear to 
have none of your own—” 

Walter had been diinking the vile brandy be- 
fore him at intervals, and Ins mood had gradual- 
ly changed from despondency to a feverish ex- 
citement. His face became flushed, and his 
speech thick. 

‘* [ shall go to Australia,” he said, looking up 
defiantly. ‘*'l'o Australia. ‘That’s the coumry. 
I sha’n’t always be the poor unlucky devil you 
see before you, ‘I'rescott. I shall make my way 
there, mark my words. I shall come back some 
day, a rich man, and then see what Penny will 
say tome! Aha? In Australia | shall have a 
clear field. No one will know any thing about 
me. I shall take another name. No black 
looks, no lectures, no—I shall be a man there!” 

** sut how are you to get there? Whats the 
use of talking such infernal nonsense ?” cried Al- 
fred, irritably. He had been able to contem- 
plate poor Walter’s misery with great equanim- 
‘ity, but this sanguine mood exhausted his pa- 
tience at ence. 

‘**] shall go in an emigrant ship,” said Wal- 
ter, looking at him with blinking eyes, *‘1’ve been 
hanging about the docks allday. 1 have picked 
up a great deal of information. I’ve got my 
watch and chain—they cost fifty guineas—and 
one ring that I carry in my waistcoat-pocket. 1 
shall sell them for—what theyll fetch. Plenty 
to take me—to—Australia. You shall be paid, 
Sir, the trifling loan—” His heavy head fell for- 
ward as he spoke. He recovered hiinself for a 
moment, nodded again, and then with an effort 
rolled off his chair, and flinging himself on the 
wretched bed, appeared to fall instantly into a 
dead sleep. 

Alfred stood looking at him for a moment. 
** Australia,” he muitered, contemptuously. 
‘ay, you're cut ont for an Australian life! poor, 
weak, childish creature! I know what it will 
be. You'll hang about here, shilly-shally, wast- 
ing hour after hour, and coming to no conclusion 
untilevery penny’s gone of the money your watch 
brings, and then you'll have to crawl back and 
lick your brother's shoes in the dust. Damn it! 
If I had the money | would ship him off myself, 
if it was only that that sneaking arrogant cur 
shouldn’t have the triumph of crowing over him 
and getting him back!” He closed the door 
quietly behind him, and went down stairs. In 
the bar he stopped for a moment to say to a wo- 
man who sat there, ‘‘ You won't allow the young 
gentleman to be disturbed, if you please. He 
is not quite well, and, if any body should come 
to see him—it isn't likely—you had better— 
_yes, 1 think you had better say he is not here.” 


J don’t want you to go back. It’s _ 


CHAPTER VIL. 
STORM. 


THINGS were not going altogether well wit} 
Mr. Alfred ‘I'vescott. ‘Lhe prospect of his de/y; 
seemed further off than ever, and he had almyst 
quarreled with his patroness, on the score of an 
offer she had made to pay for a year’s study fir 
him at one of the great foreign conservatories of 
music. This offer Alfred had indignantly re- 
jected, and had irv**sted ** my lady” into one of 
her brief fiery fitsofanger. But this he had cun- 
ningly contrived not only to soothe, but to convert 
into increased sympathy with, and admiration for, 
his sensitive genius. It was the more easy to 
do this, in that Lady Popham had undergone a 
good deal of mortification before so far abandon- 
ing her expressed opinion that Alfred was al- 
ready a fir ished artist, as to entertain the idea of 
sending hii.: abroad for a further course of study. 
it was not, therefore, difficult to strengihen her 
in her original conviction that Alfred Trescott 
was a great vivlinist, that Lady Popham was a 
great connoisseur, and that the musical critics 
of London were great bunglers. Still, things 
were not going altogether well with Mr. Alf.ed 
Trescott. Since he had been in London, his se- 
cret conviction of his own incompletene-s as an 
artist—almost deadened by the brilliancy of his 
irish triumphs—had revived again; and great 
as he pretended his disappointment to be. and 
loudly as he continued to deplore the postpone- 
ment of his appearance in the metropolis, it is 
certain that he would have felt very grave and 
anxious doubts as to the result, had the chance 
been offered him of an immediate trial. For— 
from various causes—he was now even less pre- 
pared for such a trial than he had been ia lub- 
lin. His hand was losing steadiness, his intona- 
tion was becoming occasionally uncertain, and, 
from the absolute cessation of any practice what- 
ever, his passage playing was more unsatisfactory 
than ever. ‘That his musical instinct was too 
fine and sure to allow him to deceive himself on 
these points, made him neither more submissive 
to criticism, nor more tolerant of those who ad- 
ministered it. Then the future! Alfred was 
not much wont to look forward, but there were 
times when the question, what was to become of 
him? forced itself very disagreeably on his at- 
tention. Fortune did not seem inclined to favor 
him in his love either. Corda’s visit to Des- 
mond Lodge, which he had looked forward to 
as a means of gradually re-establishing the inti- 
macy between Mabel and himself, had hithert« 
produced no such result as he had anticipated. 
The child had provokingly fallen sick after her 
visit to Mabel, and had been unable to go again. 
Then, too, Corda had latterly taken a strange 
habit of reticence in her talk with him. On the 
rare occasions when he had form: rly condescend- 
ed to converse with his sister, she had shown. by 
the eager, ariless outpouring of her thougiits, 
how she prized the opportunity of affectionate 
confidence with him. Now, on the contrary, al- 
though more loving and tender in her manner 
than ever, Corda could not be tempted into 
speaking openly of Mabel. She would answer 
such questions as she could briefly, but would 
volunteer no word. Sometimes, if Alfred weie 
in a gentle mood, she would twine her little -len- 
der fingers in his, and rest her head on his shoul- 
der, and sit so, silent, for half an hour together. 
Once, after remaining thus for some time, she 
suddenly threw her arms round him, crying, 
‘Oh, Alf! oh, Alf! be good, be good! I love 
you so, Alf, do be good!” and had fallen into al- 
most hysterical weeping. This singular procee:'- 
ing had been highly displeasing to her brothe~, 
who, to do him justice, was uneasy at the cx- 
treme weakness which the child showed, anl 
which appeared to increase daily. Alfred had 
said some word to his father about having an- 
other doctor to see pussy-cat, and getting licr 
wine and strengthening things; but Mr. ‘[res- 
cott, with the sort of infatuation not unprece- 
dented in similar cases, had refused to acknow!l- 
edge the least cause for alarm in Corda’ state 
of health. Certainly she should have wine, and 
soup, and jelly, and whatever she fancied ; bus 
as to danger! pooh, it was absurd. ‘The child 
had never looked better. She was growing fast, 
and was naturally thin in consequence, that was 


all. 

Alfred Trescott walking away from the Surrey 
side of thg river, where he had left Walter in tle 
obscure tavern, toward the aristocratic though 
somewhat old-fashioned square in which Lady 
Popham’s mansion was situated, had his little 
sister’s image unaccountably in his mind. ‘ly 
Jove,” he said, mentally, ‘if pussy-cat doesnt 
get stronger soon, and if nothing turns up for me 
hete, I would almost—almost—be tempted fo ac- 
cept the old woman’s offer, and go abroad for a 
year with Corda. The governor could rub on 
all right with only himself to keep, and perliays 
thorough change of air and scene, and the de- 
light of being with »me—poor pussy-cat, how fond 
she is of me!—might set her up again. And if 
I were to work in earnest, who knows? Away 
from all these people, and with nocface that I 
know except that pretty, fair little one—it 
sweet little face—who knows?” It was 1n this 
unwonted gentleness of spirit, and with these un- 
wontedly kind thoughts in his mind, that Alfred 
reached Lady Popham's door. He had so longs 
been treated like a petted child of the house, 
privileged to be admitted at all hours, that it 
never occurred to him to inquire if Lad 1’o)h- 
am were within, or to go through any of the 
formalities usual on making a call. ‘Ihe serv- 
ant who had opened the door stopped him «- he 
was walking across the hall. ‘*I beg pardon, 
Sir, but I’m not sure that my lady's at home. 

‘‘No matter; I will go into the Jittle- 
ing-room, and wait for her. ‘There js some mu- 
sic there that I want.’ 

‘* Very sorry, Mr. ‘Trescott, but my Jady isnt 
at all well, and can’t see any body. 
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‘Not well? Is my lady unwell? However, 
1 shall not disturb her; 1 will go into the morn- 
ing-room and get what I want. 

‘* Really, Mr. ‘Trescott, I can't allow—”’ 

Alfred turned and looked at the man. There 
«as something unusual in his tone, and he had 
planted himself so as to bar the access to the 
morning-room. Alfred’s face darkened. 

‘*P}o you know who I am?” he asked, with 
the haughty insolence of manner which charac- 
terized his intercourse with inferiors. 

Oh ves, Mr. Alfred ‘Trescott?” rejoined the 
servant doggedly ; ** I know who you are, per- 
feetly. But my orders are not to allow you to 
pass, and I mean to carry out my orders.’ 

While Alfred was standing, literally speechless 
with astonishment, the man called to the but- 
ler, who was passing down the stairs, ** Oh, Mr. 
Mitchell, ain’t there a note for this gentleman ?” 

Yes,” said Mr. Mitchell, advancing with a 
letter in his hand; ‘*yes, there is a note. My 
lady particularly desired that I should deliver it 
myself into Mr. ‘Trescott’shand. You will please 
to observe, James, that I do deliver it into Mr. 
‘Trescott’s hand. You had better show the gen- 
tleman out, if you please, James. If my lady 
hears voices in the hall it will worry her, and 
mv lady’s hearing is very quick.” 

‘Still speechless, stunned, bewildered, Alfred 
allowed himself to be half elbowed, half-led out 
of the hall, without having uttered a syllable. 
The sharp closing of the door appeared to rouse 
him as though froma dream. ‘lhe furious tem- 
per began to surge up like an angry sea, but ut- 
ter astonishment still kept him outwardly calm. 
He looked at the closed door, and then at the let- 
ter in his hand. ‘** Insolent hounds!” he ground 
out Letween his clenched teeth, ** you shall pay 
fur this.” Then a thought darted into his mind, 
‘Can she be very ill? dying? and are they al- 
ready calculating on her death, and think it no 
longer worth while to be civil? Or Skidley and 
Miss O'Brien, are they trying to keep me out of 
her sight, for feaw she should leave me any thing 
in her will? At any rate sie thinks of me, since 
she has written, and given orders that the note 
should be put into my own hand. Yes, yes, she 
is all right.” ‘Though he said the words conti- 
dently, there must have been some secret mis- 
giving in his mind that made him hold the letter 
tightly in his hand without opening it. He look- 
ed at the superser.ption. It was to ** Mr. Al- 
fred ‘Trescott,” written in Lady’s Popham cramp- 
ed characters. and even more trembling and il- 
legible than usual. ‘** ‘The old woman must have 
been very shaky when she wrote that,” muttered 
Alfred. ‘*1 wonder what it’s all about. No 
matter! I'll read it quietly, and at my leisure.” 

Although it might have been supposed that he 
would be eager to learn the contents of Lady 
Popham’s communication, he walked along the 
streets at-a singularly dilatory pace, staring ab- 
sently in at the shop windows, and even some- 
times stopping outright. At last, by slow de- 
grees, he reached the neighborhood of his lodg- 
ings. Even then he did not bend his course 
homeward immediately, but turned down the 
blind alley in which the tavern was situated 
where he had left Walter Charlewood. The 
woman to whoin he had spoken was no longer 
in the bar when he entered it, but in her place 
a very fat man, with a cowskin cap on his head, 
was leaning with both elbows on the‘counter, 
poring over a graphic account of the last prize- 
fight. ‘The fat man looked up as Alfred entered. 

**What can I do for you, Sir?” he asked, «in 
rather-a surly tone, He hac just reached the 
fourth round, and was becoming so deeply inter- 
ested as to make any interruption unwelcome. 
Altred nodded carelessly. 

**] am going up stairs,” he said. 

** Where to, Sir?’ demanded the fat man. 

Alfred passed on without heeding the ques- 
tion, and was in the act of ascending the stairs, 
when the fag man called after him, huskily, ‘I 
say, there ain't nobody there! The young gent’s 
gone, 

**Gone! Where?” 

“How the doose should J know?” retorted 
he of the cowskin cap, doubling down the news- 
paper, and commencing to trace the course of 
**Kound the fifth” with an inexpressibly, dirty 
thumb. : 

_Altred returned hurriedly to the bar, and faced 
him. ‘*The gentleman’s coming back, I sup- 
pose?” he said, rather in the tone of an assertion 
than a question. 

_ The tat man dented the paper before him with 
his thumb-nail, so as to make a landmark by 
which to find his place again, in the—to him— 
difficult country of the printed columns, and with 
a heavy sigh of resignation looked up. It was 
clear that he was not destined to enjoy uninter- 
ruptedly the delicious tid-bit prepared by the pen- 
ny-a-liner’s skillful fingers. 

“Well, Sir,” he replied, tilting back the cow- 
skin cap, and passing his hand over his forehead, 
“the gent may come back, or he may not. But 
i! you was to ask me my opinion, I should say he 
wouldn't. Hows’ever, he didn’t say nothing to 
me, one way nor the other. 
and that’s all J know.” 

“Oh, he paid his score, did he ?” 

“Well, no, Ae didn’t, but t’other one did.” 

**’T’other one; what are you talking about ?” 
_ “Why, his friend as fetched him away in a 
four-wheeler. There was two on ‘em—a young 
light-haired party, an’ a rum-looking old chap 
Witha dog. 

Alfied uttered a great oath. 

‘What! didn’t you know?” asked the fat 
man, with some semblance of curiosity on his 
stolid countenance. ‘Lhe only reply he received 
“as a volley of curses, as Alfred turned and 
‘trode out of the place. The man’s sensibilities 
‘ere apparently not in the least ruffled by this 
very unexpected demonstration. He stared aft- 


er the lithe retreating figure for a second or two 
with a ruminating expression of face, passed his 


His score’s paid,. 


| hand once more over his forehead, replaced the 


cowskin cap in its original position, and, guided 
by the landmark, found his place, resumed his 
perusal of the great prize-fight, and was soon ap- 
parently as absorbed iu its vividly-written details 
as before. 

Alfred's footsteps did not lag now, as he pur- 
sued his way homeward. He rushed along like 
a tleet, keen wind. Corda, reclining in the sit- 
ting-room, on the little low chair she seldom 
quitted now, heard her brother knock violently 
at the street-door, heard his rapid step mount the 
stairs and enter the room everhead, and then, 
afier a pause of dead silence, heard him descend 
as rapidly and approach the parlor-dvor. In an 
instant he had entered, closed the door again be- 
hind him, and stood before her with a face so full 
of fury, so distorted and malignant, that the child 
uttered a little, low cry of terror, and half rose 
in her chair. Alfred held Lady Popham’s letter 
open in one hand, and was pointing to it with 
the other. For the space of half a minute—it 
seemed a- long, long time to Corda—he stood 
panting and speechless, absolutely unable to ar- 
ticulate from rage. At Jast his voice came forth, 
broken and husky: 

‘* You little devil! “You little whining, canting, 
deceitful devil!” 

Corda’s pale lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

You treacherous, false-hearted, cursed little 
spy! Cringing and fawning with your infernal 
carnying ways and false white face!” 

The child was trembling violently from head 
to foot; she struggled breathlessly to speak, but 
her voice did not rise above a whisper. ‘‘ Alf! 
Alf!” that.was all she said. o« 

Her brother stood regarding her with eyes that 
seemed to blaze beneath his knitted brows. 

**Read that! Look there, that is your doing. 
Are you satisfied? Is your end gained? I am 
ruined. You have done your work thoroughly, 
and | hope your dear friends are content, Cun- 
ning, hypocritical little devil!” 

** Alf, if there is any mercy in your heart, list-, 
en to me for one moment. Let me speak, Alf! 
1 beg and pray of you to let me speak !” 

“Speak! you have spoken, and to some pur- 
pose. Read that. Its contents will be no news 
to you, | dare say. But feast your eyes on your 
precious handiwork. Read it, | say!” 

Corda mechanically took the letter from his 
hand and cast her eyes on it. Once or twice 
she pressed her trembling hands together, as 
though to steady them. After two or three at- 
tempts she dropped the letter in her lap, and 
sank back in her chair. 

**] can not read it, she murmured. ‘‘ Indeed, 
indeed, Alf, I tried to read it, but Ican not. The 
letters swim before my eyes.” 

“Oh, you can’t read, can’t you? But you 
could write, it seems, and prowl, and spy, and 
betray your own brother. Hear what she says ; 
it will please you.” ‘ 

He read rapidly: ‘‘ ‘These disclosures have 
caused me-the greatest pain, but there is no pos- 
sibility of doubting their truth. I need not re- 
capitulate the charges which Mr. Charlewood’— 
curse him!—‘has brought against you, as your 
own conscience will, no doubt, accuse you more 
heavily than any words of mine can do.’ You 
see you have been highly successful; there is a 
tribute to your talents! And again, here: ‘I 
can only trust that you will wreak none of the 
anger which this letter is calculated to cause you 
on the amiable child who has thus innocently 
been the means—’ ” 

Alfred broke off in his reading to crush the 
letter in his hand and to pour forth the most 
terrible imprecations. Corda shudderingly raised 
her clasped hands, and cried to him: 

“‘Oh, Alf, you must not say such dreadful 
things! not for my sake, but for yours; it kills 
me to hear them. It kills me, Alf, it kills me!” 

‘* Not for my sake, but for yours,” he repeated, 
with a sneer that drew his lips back from his 
white, glittering teeth. ‘* Do you think you can 
humbug me still, you canting little hypocrite? 
For my sake? What did you ever do, or care, 
for my sake? It was a lie, all a lie, from begin- 
ning to end, your pretended fondness and atfec- 
tion! You never loved me!” 

The child fell down before him, quivering like 
a wounded bird, and clasped his knees. 

‘* Alf.” she gasped, “Alf, if you knew, if I 
could tell you how it was, you—you—wouldnt 
say—such cruel, cruel things. I—it was by ac- 
cident—I saw a letter—partly copied out—and 
then I knew by it that—that others had gone 
betore—and there was the address. And, Alf, 
I prayed—oh, 1 did pray so hard to do right. 
It was cruel to injure Mr. Charlewood, dear 
Alf.” 

At the name he made a rough, sudden move- 
ment to shake her off, but she clung to him still. 

‘* Oh, it was not cruel to injure me, I suppose ? 
Your own brother, your darling Alf? Lying lit- 
tle devil!” 4 

‘* No, Alf—only hear me, I humbly beg of you 
—I didn’t think it would injare you. I—I tried 
to screen you, God knows did. But I couldn't 
let that evil be done, dear, dear Alf, and be at 

‘e. I—I—even hoped and prayed—that— 
that if I could set it right—and no—harm came 
of what you had done—it might be—easier for 
you to be forgiven—and to grow good, dear Alf 
—and when you say—I—I never loved you, dar- 
ling Alf, my own, own brother—it breaks my 
heart, it does—it does.” 

‘The tears came at last in such a passion of 
weeping as shook Ler feeble frame with convul- 
sive sobs. It might have moved him to compas- 
sion to see her clinging round him, kissing his 
hands, and covering them with her bright hair, 
all wet and stained with tears. But the demon 
temper within him made him blind and deaf to 
all save the promptings of his ungoverned fury. 

‘* You have betrayed me, and ruined me, like 
a cold-hearted, ungrateful, treacherous little spy 


as you are,” he cried, struggling to release him- 
self from her clasp. Only this.very day, almost 
within this hour, I was planning to take you 
abroad with me, to make you well and happy, 
and to have you live with me always.’ | little 
thought what a treacherous little viper—let me 
go, | say; tears are easy enough Ao you, no 
doubt. Now, from this time forward, all is over 
between us; remember that. You have been 
clever enough to deceive me for a long time, but 
if you were a thousand times more clever you 
could not make me believe in you again. You 
never loved me—let me go—l say again you 
never loved me; youre a canting, lying hypo- 
crite, and [ hate the sight of you!” 

By a sudden exertion of his strength he un- 
clasped her clinging hands, and, in his mad rage, 
thrust her from him with such violence that the 
blood gushed from her mouth as she fell heavily 
upon the floor at his feet. 


“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 


Wuat is the whispered lesson which those 
ruddy petals have to tell as they are held in the 
fair taper fingers and pressed against a cheek 
that can only be made to look fairer by con- 
trast? ‘The picture on page 728 itself is os sug- 
gestive to the spectator as are those scattering 
blossoms to the young beauty who forms its sub- 
ject. It is as full of only half-revealed thought 
as it is full of dainty coloring, and combines two 
very rare qualities—richness and sobriety. ‘There 
is no meretricious glare—no metallic lustre. ‘The 
soft but brilliant hues of the flowers are toned 
down as they are in nature to a harmony which 
seems partially to blend them; and the tint of 
the dress, with only just enough of a sheen upon 
it to distinguish it as fabric, is exquisitely chosen. 
It is that of the cool side of a peach which vet 
has its sunny side. ‘Thete is a world of fancy, 
and thought too, in that sweet face, on which 
the last roses of summer will not fade for many 
a day; a pensive, almost melancholy charm, 
which sets us thinking, as she too seems to be 
thinking, of that poem of Herrick. She might 
be repeating. softly : 

‘Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do you fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay here a while, 


To biush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


“What! were ye born to be 
An hvur or balfs delight, 
And so to bid good-night? 
"Tis pity Nature brougnt ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir is impossible to glance through the daily jour- 
nals of even a single date without being impressed by 
the strange phases crime assumes, as well as the nu- 
merous singular accidents which happen to mankind. 
It is true that insanity is the plea usually offered for 
any serious crime which is attended by unnatural and 
peculiar circumstances. But moral insanity may give 
no legal ground of‘acquittal. This subject was dis- 
cussed at length in the late trial of Jacob Van Arsdale, 
the ‘ spiritualist murderer.” A sad and horrible trag- 
edy recently occurred in Ohio, The mother of two 
bright and beautifal little girls conceived the idea 
that there was something “‘ wrong” about her chil- 
dren, and that they would become idiots. Though 
apparently sane on all other subjects, this impression 
had gained such power over her that she procured a 
razor and cut the thrvats of her little girle, and then 
attempted to take her own life. Afterward she seemed 
to realize that it was an awfal deed, bat said, “I could 
not help it ; I wanted to get my children out of trou- 
ble, and I wanted to go with them, Something forced 
me to do it.” She is not expected to recover from the 
self-inflicted wounds, and one can not regret it. Life 
in any event would be a torture to herself or to her 
friends. 


A thief by the name of Knight was arrested at New 
Haven on suspicion; but was convicted of previous 
misdeeds by a letter found in his pocket, which he 
himself had written to a citizen of Wiscaseett, ac- 
knowledging himself guilty of burglary. In this let- 
ter—which he had failed to send to the one to whom 
it was addressed—he spoke of a diamond pin which 
he had taken from a young lady in the house he 
robbed. This young lady had made vigorous effurts 
to seize him; and he expressed bis intention to re- 
turn the pin to her, saying: “She is a noble and a 
brave woman—as brave as any man I ever saw in the 
army.” A curious instance of gallantry in a thiet. 
This brings to mind another similar incident. Some 
years ago a prosperous busfuess man of St. Louis cap- 
tured a thief in his bedroom, but released him on 
promise of good behavior, and also gave him some 
money. Shortly afterward the merchant failed. One 
day, when very shabbily dressed, he was accosted in 
the street by an elegantly attired individual with 
“ How do you do, Mr. K——-? Glad to see you! Still 
in business on Main Street?” The reduced merchant, 
vainly endeavoring to remember the stranger, replied 
that he was not in business, in fact, was bunting a 
situation. Stranger said, “ Please walk with me a 
short distance.” He then introduced himself as the 
repentant thief, and forced the merchant to accept a 
loan of $10,000 with which to commence business ; say- 
ing that he had made money during the war, and had 
long desired to express his gratitude in some substan- 
tial manner. 

Among numerous strange accidents which have 
recently occurred may be mentioned the death of a 
gentleman caused by falling from a window of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. He had been spending the even- 
ing in company with some friends in his room, and 
afcer their departure it is supposed that he attempted 
to open the window, standing on a rocking-chair for 
the parpoee. It is thought that the window, which is 
hinged, opened unexpectedly, and that, losing his 
poise, he fell into the street. 

A young woman residing in a family in Thirty- 
fourth Street fell through the dumb-waiter last week 
into the basement, a distance of some seventy feet. 
It appears that she mistook the entrance to the dumb- 
waiter for that of her own apartment, and going in 


hurriedly she plunged down to the basement with ter- 
rific force, fracturing her right arm, disi-cating the 
wrist and elbow of her left arm, and sustaining a 
frightful wuund upon the head, besides other seveie 
injuries. 

A curious ease of poisoning occurred im Detroit a 
short time ago, which proved very nearly fatal to an 
entire family. Some beef-steak was purchased aud 
put iuto a refrigerator, where it remained a dey or 
two. When the cook took it out she observed that 
the meat had fallen from the wooden rests upon the 
zine lining. Some dcubts as to the propriety of eat- 
ing the meat were expressed, but jt was finally con- 
cluded that no harm would result from it, and the 
steak was cooked and eaten. Svon the family exhib- 
ited symptoms of having been poisoned. Whether 
the meat was poisoned by contact with the zine isi 
the refrigerator or whether it was diseased was the 
question. Certainly if the zinc liniag of refrigeraturs 
poisons food housekeepers should: give the matter 
sume special atteution. Lucifer matches are deneru!- 
ly conceded to be injurious when | takea interually. 
Therefore it is a matter of surprise that any one sliould 
attempt to make coffee out of them. But a couple of 
gentiemen a week or two since drank freely of c flee 
at dinner, and presently died. The landlady sent at 
once fur the police. Some query being raised as to 
whether the coffee had not been poisowed, she de- 
clared it to be perfectly harmless, tb prove which as- 
ser-ion she swallowed a cupful of the beverage; and 
immediately fell down dead. Then somebody was 
bright enough to look ivside the coffee-pot, when a 
bunch of matches was discovered! There is no limit 
to the record of strange crimes and casualties ; but we 
will end this paragraph with an incident more comic 
than serious. A ye ig boy caught a could when out 
fishing. It seemed to result in a sort of catarrh, and 
his bieath grew s» offensive that his parents became 
greatly alarmed, and consulted a noted physician. 
“Ah! yes,” said the doctor; *‘ have often had just 
such cases; :nd I can give him a medicine that will 
cure him.” The powder was taken home to be ad- 
ministered at bedtime. Meanwhile the atmosphere 
about the child was fearful. But when he was being 
prepared for bed his jacket-pocket revealed the cause 
of his illness—two litéle jishes iv the last stages uf de- 
composition, which had been snugly tucked away by 
the young fisherman when first caughi! Of course 
the powder was thrown away. But when the ducior 
made his second call he exclaimed at once, ‘‘ There! 
I never knew tha? medicine two fuil ” 


An energetic woman residing in Ontario County, 
New York, has cut and harvested this season over 
twenty-five acres of wheat with her own hands. Her 
health improved immensely by the operation; she ac- 
quired the bronze complexion 80 fashionable just nuw 
in Paris, and is said to have gained fifty pounds of 
flesh. 


A respectable and wealthy merchant in Troy is said 
to be afflicted with iasurance on the brain. He is about 
sixty-five years of age, and has thus far secured poli- 
cies on his life to the amount of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 


A curiously affected monomaniac lives in Gardiner, 
Maine, by report. He thinks that he can fly. There 
is a hill near his house, and every day he gues on to 
this hill and flaps his arms like a veritable chanticleer, 
dving bis utmost to svar aloft. He flops and flounders, 
but terra firme holds his legs down, and he can't r.se. 
Somebody has suggested that a little yeast will do the 
bu-~iness. 

A worthy dominie in a certain town in Tennescce 
had occasion to correct a little fellow named Jubnny. 
Consequently Johnny had a fit of the “ sulks,” and his 
teacher attempted to convince him that the punish- 
ment was necessary, as follows: “Johnny, suppose 
you were riding a big horse to water and had a keen 
switch in your hand, and all at once the horse weie to 
stop and refuse to go any further, what would you 
dor” Johnny stifled his sobs for a moment, and 
looking up through his tears, replied, “I'd cluck J», 
im, Sir.” “But suppose he wvulda’t go for yuu 
clucking, what Would you du then?” “I'd get duwn 
and lead him, Sir.” “ And what if he were obetinate, 
and would not let you lead him?” “Why, I'd take 
off his bridle and turu him loose, and walk home, 
Sir.” The teacher concluded further argument was 
useless. 


There was in October a storm of grasshoppers in 
Texas. The appearance was said to be like that of an 
immense fall of snow, and in ten minutes af.er the 
shower commenced the ground was litetaily alive with 
them. In twenty-four hours every thing was stripped. 


One of our exchanges tells a story of what it calls 
remarkable presence of mind, which was revently ex- 
hibited somewhere in France. ‘‘ Monsieur J—~ was 
talking with his mother-in-law at ber country chateau, 
when a streak of lightning almost reduced her to 
ashes. The domestics ran into the room, when, with- 
out moving a muscle, Monsieur J—— said, ‘John, 
sweep up my mother-in-law.’" What definition of 
presence of mind could be deduced from this incident? 


The Nicolson pavement is rapidly going down in 
Nassau Street. In those streets where it:has been 
laid it has thus far proved a decided improvement 
upon other pavements. It is said that the first bi.ck 
was laid in this city by private subscription at $4 per 
square yard, but the Common Council contract calis 
for $4 75, and the gossips are busy with that 75 cents. 


A cofvred citizen of Indianapolis lately applied at 
the office of the county clerk for a marriage license, 
at the same time inquiring the cost of the document 
and the additional charge for tying the nuptial knot. 
He was informed that the entire bil! would be one dol- 
lar and forty cents, at which be demurred, saying that 
he had promised the “‘woman” to go a dollar on it, 
but she'd have to pay the other forty cents. He ieft 
without the license to see if his intended bride would 
“go” the change. This is reducing love and mar- 
riage down to rather a fine point. 

A huge laundry is established in the suburbs of 
Paris, at which is washed the so#ted clothing of the 
guests of the principal hotels, athe rate of 40,000 
pieces a day. The clothing is boiled with soap apd 
soda, and then wasbed in hollow wheels, rinsed, dried 
by centrifugal machines and in hot-air ovens; and is 
finally ironed between polished rollers, and then 
packed ready for return to Paris. 


There is a quiet parish in Scotland, Kirkgunzeon by 
name, which until very recently had neither post-cf- 
fice, public house, nor charch; neither doctor, lawyer, 
buicher, nor baker. With the exception of tiie min- 
ister and schoolmaster, the blacksmith, a conple of 
shoemakers, a few smal! shop-keepers, and the laird's 
game-keeper, every individual in ‘it was directly de- 


pendent on agriculture. 
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THE LATE JOHN A. ANDREW. 


Ex-GovERNorR JoHn A. ANDREW, of Massa- 
chusetts, died of apoplexy at Boston on October 
30.. He was born at Windham, Maine, May 
.831, 1818, and graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1837. He immediately enteréd upon the study 
of the law in Boston, where in 1840 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Until the outbreak of the 
war he practiced his profession in that city, at- 
taining special distinction in the Fugitive Slave 
cases of SHApRACH, Burns, and Sims, which 
arose in that city under the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850. From the year 1848 he was closely 
identified with the Anti-slavery party of Massa- 
chusetts, but held no office until 1858, when he 
was elected a member of the State Legislature 
from Boston. In 1860 he was a delegate to the 
Chicago ‘Republican Convention, and after vot- 
ing for Mr. Sewarp on the early ballots, an- 
nounced the change of the vote of part of the 


Massachusetts delegation to Mr. In 


the same year he was elected the twenty-first 
Governor of Massachusetts since the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1780, by the largest popu- 
lar vote ever cast for any candidate. He was 
specially energetic in placing the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts on a war footing, in anticipation of 
the impending conflict between the government. 
and the seceded States; and, after the war had 
actually begun, was equally active in raising 
Massachusetts’s contingent of volunteers on the 
various calls for troops. He was twice re-elect- 
ed Governor, and during the three terms was 


_ one of the most urgent in impressing upon the 


Administration at Washington the necessity of 
adopting the emancipation policy, and of accept- 
ing the services of colored troops. The meeting 
of Governors. at Altoona, mainly at Governor 
ANDREW'S instance, had these objects in view, 
and was the forerunner of the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. His third re-election, in No- 
vember, 1862, over General Devens, the Con- 
servative candidate, was by 25,000 majority. 
On the expiration of this term he declined re- 
nomination, to attend to his private business, as 
he was unable to sustain the pecuniary sacrifice 
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SUBMARINE ARMOR—EXPERIMENTS T.il) AV?PARATUS IN THE SEINE, FRAN 


involved in holding the office. 
Soon after he was tendered and 
declined the Presidency of An- 
tioch College, Ohio. The dis- 
tinguished ability which shone 
out in his administration as 
Governor of Massachusetts, the 
many sterling qualities which 
were summed up in his charac- 
ter, his social address, and the 
charm of his conversational pow- 
ers, which were brilliant, togeth- 
er with his clear and forcible 
style as an orator, will ever re- 
main impressed on the memories 
of all who knew him. 


SUBMARINE ARMOR 
EXPERIMENTS. 


To England reverts the honor 
of that daring invention which 
enables man to discover the se- 
crets of the deep. The astron- 
omer constructed the 
first diving-bell, and himself ex- 

rimented with his invention. 

Tntil 1830. the diving-bell alone 
was employed in the numerous 
submarine works; since that 
time a new apparatus, known by 
the name of scaphanger, has been 
used—a water-proof costume 
which permits the wearer full 
liberty of movement in an almost 
unlimited space. This appara- 
tus has been improved by Messrs. 
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RovuQUAYROL, mining engineer, and Dewnay.- 
ROUSE, lieutenant in the navy. It was y 

curious and interesting to see, in the late Paris 
Exposition, through the panes of glass which 
form the sides of that kind of reservoir which 
has justly been styled a human aquarium, and 
which we lately illustrated in the Weekly, the 
divers gently descend from the surface to the 
bottam, sit down, recline, rise, and dart to the 
top as swift as lightning by merely closing a lit- 
tle air-cock in the upper part of their caps, and 
which corresponds with a regulating reservoir. 
We give on this two illustrations of the 
manner in which this submarine armor is used. 


THE AMERICAN ANTELOPE. 


Tue stately and beautiful variety of the an- 
telope family exemplifies the inefficiency of those 
closet-naturalists who, without sufficient know!]- 
edge, arbitrarily classify animals under scientific 
names, being called antelgcapra, or goat-ante- 
lope, under a misapprehensfen that its horns were 
permanent, whereas the animal sheds them an-.. 
nually, as any old hunter can bear witness. , 

Vast herds of these quadrupeds inhabit our 
great Western plains, and migrate north or south 
according to the season. During the time they 
are feeding one of the herd, usually an old buck 
of experience and discretion, is placed at some 
prominent outlook. On the approach of any 
oo grag object the sentinel signals to the flock, 
and the animals in a body trot forward to ex- 
amine for themselves the character and urgency 
of the danger with which they are menaced. 
Having satisfied their doubts or curiosity the 
herd ‘‘turns tail,” and at once makes off at a 
gait and speed that defy competition or ap- 
proach. 

A large white patch on the rump consists of 
stiff hairs of a considerable length; these, when 
the animal is running, are elevated and thrown 
back or ruffled, as a bird ruffles its plumage, 
giving to the distant, foreshortened animals an 
appearance ludicrously suggestive of white cot- 
ton balls bounding away across the plains. Moy- 
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ing at a little distance directly 
away from the spectator, no one 
who has ever beheld them has 
failed to remark this peculiarity 
in their appearance. The winter 
‘coat of the grown prong-horn is 
about two inches long, and the 
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hairs are as brittle as glass. The 
prong-horn antelope of this coun- 
try has considerable likeness, not 
only in form but in habit, to the 
chamois of the Alps, especially in 
the structure of the horns. 

The hoofs are very sharp and 
pointed ; with them the antelope 
will in an instant cut a rattle- 
fnake to pieces as cleanly 
though it were done with 2 
knife. 

The antelope is remarkable 
for its attachment to its young. 
Instances of its having success- 
fully defended the fawn against 
prairie wolves are not uncom- 
mon. Such defense, however, 
is necessary only while the fawn 
is very young, as it is soon able 
to accompany its fleet - footed 
mother, and can then bid defi- 
ance to all the ills that antelope 
‘flesh is.heir to,” except ‘the 
fateful rifle” of the hunter. In 
the incident illustrated on pag® 
729, related by Wa. H. Bear, 
as witnessed by him while trav 
eling in Colorado with Baya®? 
Tay or, the buck and doe were 
both defending the fawn. 
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the singers dinned the ear: and the 
eyes were dazzled by the giddy flight 
of the dancers, who from time to time 
gave vent to unearthly yells, and threw 
off their garments reeking with perspi- 
ration. The poor madmen felt their 
brains reeling: they no longer danced, 
they flew; they no longer cried, they 
vociferated. At this moment an Aye- 
sha quitted the ranks, still dancing ; he 
advanced to the musicians, who slack- 
ened their measure, while the singers 
lowered their voices almost to a whis- 
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THE ALGERINE JUGGLERS. 


We thought that the Japanese jugglers who 
lately appeared in this city were marvelous smart 
fellows at sleight-of-hand tricks, and undoubt- 
edly they were, but their exploits would be con- 
sidered tame and commonplace if compared to 
the feats of the Algerine jugglers who, under the 
Frenchy name of Les Aissaoua, are astonishing 
and horrifying Paris. 

And Paris is as much mystified as horrified 
by the Aissaoua, for, though they come from 
one of the conquered provinces of France, Al- 
geria, the Parisians do not seem to know who 
or what they are. The general impression pre- 
vails that they form a religious sect widely spread 
through Africa, and especially through Algeria. 
Its aim is not known; its foundation dates back, 
it is said, to Ayesha, the favorite slave of the 
Prophet; and the Aissaoua claim that their pi- 
ous founder bestowed on them the privilege of 
being insensible to suffering. 

The performances of the band now in Paris 
have not been described by the Parisian press, 
but there are several accounts on record of the 
manner of their performances at home. An 
Eastern traveler in describing Constantine thus 
speaks of what he saw in the Rue de Zouaves in 
that little Arab city, which is at once the richest 
grain dépot and strongest fortified city of Africa : 

The Aissaonua—the proper term as used by the Al- 
gerines themselves is Ayeshas—came in one after an- 
other. When a number had arrived three young 
men seated themselves om the ground, with their 
legs crossed, around drums, and two others installed 
themselves opposite, in the same position, by the side 
of lighted brasiers, armed with huge krakeuls—a kind 
of metal castinets. Each Ayesha as he came in ranged 
himself against the wall, near those who had alr.ady 
arrived, and soon the ceremony began. At a signal 
given by the chief they began to beat the drums, to 
sound the krakeuls, and to chant one of those interm- 
inable songs which are he nowhere but in the 
East. One of the chief's assistants threw a quantity 

_ of incense into the lighted brasiers; the chain of hu- 
man beings along the wall moved; all inclined their 
bodies at the same moment, and horrible howls rose 
from every mouth. Thereupon began one of the most 
disorderly dances that I ever witnessed in my life. 

All the men began to leap, first on one foot and 
then on the other, without, however, quitting their 
places. By degrees the musicians quickened their 
song, and the drums and krakeuls beat faster; the 
dancers followed the measure, and ere long their 
dance acquired a blinding rapidity.. The mosque in 
which this performance took place was lighted by 
four lamps, in which perfumed oil was burning; the 
fumes of the incense rose to the brain; the noise of 
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per. He began to chant a melancholy 
== song, and soon burst into tears, danc- 
=—— ingallthe while. He tmplored Divine 
==> mercy, and supplicated Ayesha, the fa- 
2 vorite of the Prophet, to intercede with 
Allah to insure the triumph of truth 
—— and justice. Ere long he abandoned 
i. himself to contortions of which it is 
impossible to give an idea, throwing 
| his head backward and forward so vio- 
Jently that his neck appeared complete- 
ly out of joint. After a few moments 
Wea t) of this exercise the poor wretch, pant- 
AL ing and exhansted, rolled head over 
Nia |; heels and fell like a lifeless mass. The 
dined. | | drums began to beat with new fury, 
MI. and the singers, as if to make up for 
lost time, ra their voices to the 
" 
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shrillest notes. 

A second fanatic, a negro, left the 
ranks, threw himself on the ground, 
and began to walk on all fours, how!l- 
ing like a jackal, He approached the 
chief like a dog begging his master for 
a bone; the latter took a living and 
— writhing scorpion from a basket and 
= flung it to the negro, who devoured it 
with marks of the most evident satis- 
— faction. When he had finished the chief 

> gave him a viper, which he ate with the 
——— utmost eagerness, then returned to his 

lace. Another came, who devoured a 

ranch of cactus, the thorns of which 
pierced his tongue through and through. 
Another crushed glass with his teeth, | 
and afterward swallowed it without appearing to suf- 
fer. I did not think that the’wretch could survive 
such a repast, but I saw him subsequently go through 
the same exercise. 

The invulnerables then entered the lists and per- | 
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formed their usual tricks, but they seemed to me less 
astonishing than the others, and produced the im- 
ression on my mind that they were mere charlatans. 
he -exercises which they went through, neverthe- 


the drums and krakeuls was deafening ; the voices of | 
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less, were extraordinary. One of them, a tall fellow, 
twenty-five or six years old, ap proached a 
burning brasier, took a plate of iron heat- 
ed red-hot, and tossed it several times 
from one hand to the other, ending by 
licking it with his tongue. A negro then 
came out who picked up a live coal from 
"the ground with his mouth, walked around 
the mosque in this manner, so that all 
might see it, and finally crunched it with 
his teeth. He several times repeated 
this horrible performance. When he had 
enough of it he approached the brasier 
and trod out the fire with his bare feet. 

Another presented himself who walked 
on the blade of a sword just sharpened, 
without even breaking the skin. Two 
men then seized the eword by the ends, 
and an Ayesha stretched himself on the 
blade and remained thus for more than 
half a second without sustaining any in- 
jury., A third, with the aid of a dagger, 
tore «ne his eyes from the socket and re- 
placed it with his fingers. 

I can tell what I saw, but it is impossi- 
ble to depict the horror of these perform- 
ances in the midst of howls that seemed 
to belong to wild beasts rather than men. 
The imagination could conceive of no- 
more: my own part, I 

ver the like. 

The performantes asted more than two 
hours. At last the high-priest gave a sig- 
nal, and the singing and dancing instan 
ly ceased. The most profound silence 
succeeded the din. At a second signal all 
the Ayeshas prostrated themselves on the 
ground. After a few moments these men, 
calmed by a few moments of repose, arose 
oné after another, picked up the clothing 
that they had scattered amidst the fracas, 
and withdrew noiselessly without speak- 
ing a word. For myself, I was horribly 
fatigued, physically and morally, and I am 
aemaaanl that, had the ceremony lasted 
another hour, I should have fallen a vie- 
tim to hallucination, like all these poor 
wretches. I did not breathe at my ease 
till I vas far from this mosque. 


- An English traveler, in & new book 
entitled ‘‘ Under the Palms,” says lie 


witnessed similar feats in the city 
of Algiers. He describes one old 
negro who had arrived at the prop- 
er pitch of idiocy, by the help of 
fumes of vapor emanating from a 
low table in the centre of the hall, 
as screwing a sword into his cheek 
as far as it would go, all the while 
enjoying the process. ‘‘ Red-hot 
shovels were then brought in, and 
a wicked old Arab proceeded to lick 
one of them with his tongue; and, 
placing it on the ground, deliber- 
ately stood on it until the flesh 
crackled and hissed, and smelled 
most horribly. We examined his 
feet, and found them charred; but 
the custom of going barefoot gave 
him a.horny sole, which protected 
from real injury.” 


HINT TO BRICKMAKERS. 


THERE are many scores of his- 
torical societies in the United States 335 
which are doing good work in col- sae 
lecting and preserving the early his- 
tory of the country, and many new 
and valuable facts have in the last 
few years been established through 
their agency and labors; but there 
are also many blanks in our history 
which can never be filled up. For 
the sake of future historical socie- 
ties, and for the benefit of future 
generations, we throw out this hint 
to architects and builders generally, but more 


especially to the makers of those bricks with 


which the greater proportion of our private and 
public edifices are built. 


DANCE OF TO 


COUETON. 


fome very difficult problems in chronology 
have been determined by names and characters 
on bricks. ‘They are of very great antiquity— 
the oldest work of human hands which have 
been preserved to us—and they bear 
on their faces not only evidence but 
actual record of having been made in 
the earliest ages of the known world. 
Persia, Syria, Armenia, and Egypt are 
strewn with well-manufactured bricks 
which antedate historical periods. An- 
cient Rome furnishes bricks of a very 
superior make, which have stood an 
exposure of at least twenty centuries 
in the arches of their magnificent 
aqueducts, millions upon millions of 
which would do good service another 
thousand years in any structure where 
they might be used. ‘The Babyloni- 
ans appear to have been careful fo 
have a record on every brick made and 
used by them. Every one of the cu- 
neiform letters seen on the bricks found 
among the ruins of Babylon may have 
expressed a date, or was intended to 
refer to an event or epoch that was 
memorable. But unfortunately the 
meaning of these is unknown to mod- 
ern archeologists, and these valuable 
dates are lost. 

If modern brickmakers would place 
in the bottom of the mould in which 
the brick is formed the date of the year 
and the name of the place in which 
manufactured they would confer an 
immense benefit upon posterity, Each 
brick would become a striking witness 
of the progress of time, and refer back 
in the history of a nation, a city, or 
town, of incalculable value to future 
chroniclers and historians. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
aud indeed each city in the United 
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States, must, in the coyrse of events, have a his- 
tory which, thousands of years hence, will be 
studied with as much interest as we now read of 
the ancient glories of Athens or Troy. <A date. 
on every old brick would be an important bit of 
evidence to establish many a disputed fact. 


WANTED—A DERBY RACING 
PARK. 


THE autumn meetings of the New York Jock- 
ey Club at Jerome Park, which recently closed, 
are said to have been very successful. ‘To call 
a race-course a park was an adroit move to ren- 
der horse-racing respectable. Fashionable peo- 
ple have taken up the sport, and sanction the 
clul? meetings by their august presence. But 
while eminently nice people, if not eminently 
good people, go to these races, they are not 
likely to become widely popular under the ar- 
rangements as they exist. We as a nation need 
out-of-door sports, and if any thing can excuse 
the horse-races it is the sort of holiday, picnic 
character which it is expected to assufhe. The 
Jerome meetings have not the picturesque, open- 
air aspects of the great English races. ‘The field- 
room is very limited, only sufficient for the car- 
riages to be packed closely together in it, and the 
people adjourn to the Grand Stand, where they 
sit as if in an amphitheatre, and beyond the mere 
temporary excitement of the race there is evinced 
very little enjoyment or holiday hilarity. An En- 
glish race, with its carriages covering the field, 
the open-air cating, drinking, and merry-mak- 
ing, the sports that fill up the time, is something 
quite different from the Jerome Park gatherings. 
If we must have the race, let us give it this out- 
of-door character, the people assembling. on the 


field, where the sun, the air, and their own good” 


spirits may conduce both to health and pleasure. 


THE FLOWER TAX. 
’ Tuere has been of late years a marked in- 
crease in the use of flowers for social purposes. 
Every dinner-party or dancing-party must now 


be graced with these “‘ stars of the earth.” At 


larger assemblies there is always a lavish display 
of flowers, as if it were designed to intoxicate 
the guests with the delicious odors of innumer- 
able blossoms. The passion for flowers is, in 
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fact, becoming a serious society tax. If we go 
to the Opera with a lady we must provide a bou- 
quet. if we take an ice at Maillard’s, the bou- 
suet-seller is at the door. If we visit a lady, 
flowers must precede our coming; if we drive 
out with her, the odor of flowers must sweeten 
the pleasure. Superb presentation baskets and 
bowyuets are now seen in almost every parlor, 
dnd are the horticultura! compliments of gentle- 
men to ladies, The favorite tlowers are the ca- 
mellia japonica, the sweet Neapolitan violet, and 
the white and tea rose. Although’‘a large cap- 
ital is emploved in producing these, the supply 
ix always unequal to the demand, and they bring 
high, even extravagant prices, on great occasions 
in New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Bos- 
ton are swept clean of tlowers4o supply the de- 
mand. Flowers are, of course, extensively used 
at weddings, but, according to the florists, they 
are employed move liberally at funerals. Five 
hundred dollars are not unfrequently expended 
in erosses and wreaths for these solemn occa- 
sions. As weddings and funerals require white 
flowers only, they cause these to be more rare 
and of higher price than colored ones. Some 
of our chiirches of late years have>employed 
flowers cxtensively on Occasions of religious 
tivals. 


Tur best preparation for coughs, loss of appetite 
(savs Mr. Baremore, of New York, 55 Nassau St.), 1s 
Mata Extract Beveracr or I! 
recommend it To tay couutrymen., Depot, 542 Brvuad- 
way, New York. 


Stainmerina Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For 
pamphlet addiess Simpson & Co., 277 W. 23d)S8t., N.Y. 


For brown discoiorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Pexgy'’s Moth avd Freckte Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B.C. Peray, 49 Boud St., N. Sold by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ~~ 


Mecttam’s Galvano- Electro -Wictallic 
Insoles: Belts, and Armiects, 

For the care of Rheumatism, Gout, Nenralzia, Cold 
Feet, and all diseases of the Blood and Nerves. Send 
, LURIN BROOKS & SONS, Boot and 
Shoe Dealers, 434 Broadway, New York, Sole Agents. 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITIES 
OF INFANCY 


Are acute, an instance of which is furnished during 
tne period of deatition, when we encuunter restless- 
ness, Wakefalness, yeveral e:naciation and prostration, 
vomiting, convulsions, and sometimes death. Ayain, 
we meet with a decided febrile condition, with daily 
exacerbations and remissions, a distended abdomen, 
otfeasive breath, and very ofien symptoms of cerebral 
uppres=ion, in chiidren affected with worms, and a case 
oi What is called Worm Fever is reported. What folly, 
under the-e circums.ances, to dose the suffering child 
With anti-periodics, tonics, opiates, nervous sedatives, 
&e.! The dictates cf reason point unerringly to the 
only proper ‘indication in all such cases. Kemove the 
canse. Todo this effectually, have recourse to a reme- 
cy which posse-ses the. combined properties of safety 
aud uniform efficiency. Is it not enough that the ten- 
cer child bas been racked with tormenting pains, its 
biood tired by burning fevers, and its strength wasted ? 
Soull its miseries be continued and multiplied by feed- 
ing it with * pleasant-tasting comfits” on the one hand, 
or danver smpounded remedie~" on the other ¥ 
Are vot these questions pertivent when heads of fam- 
ilies have within reach a long-established preparation, 
Which has proved ttsdf uniformly aafe and éfficacious 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE is the 
oreat sprcife, which certainly clears the system of 
worms, and by so doing abolishes the existence of all 
sympathetic maladies arising therefrom. 
Be careful to procure only DR.. McLANE'S 
“ERMIFUGE, manufactured by FLEMING BROS., 
of PITTSBURGH, Pa All other preparations under 
the name of worm remedies, or vermifug@s, are iu 
comparison worthless. Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Ver- 
mifaze can now be had at all respectable drug store? 
Aone genuine without the signature of (i, 


FLEMING BROS. 


Tae Sweerest Tuine cn Live” is good health and 
good spirits; and if you have them not, the next best 
thing is what will restore bloom to the faded cheek 
and happiness to the drooping heart. The great and 
sure remedy is Plantation Bitters, which our physi- 
cians recommend to both male and female patients, as 
a safe, relinble, agreeable, and cordial stimulant. 
They contain nothing to disagree with the most deli- 
cate Coustitution, and have won golden opinions from 
ull who have tried them ; and probably no article was 
ever tried by so many persons. They elevate the de- 
pre-sed, and vive strength to the weak. 


Warre is a delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, at half the price. 


CAL PAIN AND NOISE IN THE 
HEAD. Catarrnn Remepy ana mode 

of treatment allays the most painful symptoms in a 

siugie uytht, clears the head, removes offensive dis- 

charges, -_ breath, ai and cures the most hope- 

less cases known. Send stamp for 

GERRIT NORTON, No 11 Ann St. a re 


A Beautiful Complexion and Soft Fair 
Skin 

is secured oy using WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLY- 

CERINE TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE. 
For sale by all Druggists. 9 

& G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelptiia. 

QSEND One Dollar to Box 22, Van Ettenville, Che- 

muug Co., N.¥., for receipt to make best Hair Dye. 


Collins's 
Kerosene Burners 
mand Caimney, com- 
mended by’ every-§ 
body at sight. Sim- 
ple,reliable.andeco- 
bhomical. Will fit all 
Lamps of the com- 
mon size Burner. 

Agents wanted in 
every town. 


F. R. DOMINICK, 
393 Hudson St., New York. 


—— —— 


“00D READING FREE!" New subscribers to 

the PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for 1868, at $3 a year, will get Nov. and Dec. Nos, 
Subscribe at once. Address S, Rt. WELLS, 
Eaditer, No, 382 Broadway, New York. 


invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


club can divide equitably among themselves. 


thorize the use of our name. 


ters and orders to the 


The funds to pay for the 0008 ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordere 
sired, send the goods by Express to *‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as iiberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE = 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
vyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for tiue- 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the fullowing prices: 
OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 th. 
MIXED (vreen and black), 50c., G0c., T0c., S0c., 90c., best $1 ® td. 
ENGLISH BREAKFART 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 tb. 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., G0c., Tiic., S0c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 kb. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., 60c.4 T0c., SUc., M0c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 PB hb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 9Yuc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, #1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 30¢., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Keepers, and 
Families who use large quauitities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our F 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the lew price of 30c. per pound, and warraut to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York CR 


rench Breakfast and 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and bave the money refunded. . 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the sume prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
vur Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in ecparate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


t-office money orders, or 
exceed $30, we will, if de- 


N.B.—AIll villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ** The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themerelves.as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. 


We have no branches, and do not, in apy case, au- 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos..31 and 33 Vesey Strect, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


TIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in : 


FRANK LESLIES’ 


With No. 129 is given ower. a magnificent picture, 22 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY'S 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 


RTIFICIAL EARS for the Deaf. Can be con- 
cealed. Send to E. HASLAM, 266 Broadway, 
New York, for a descriptive Pamphlet. 


THE GREAT NEW FAMILY PAPER. 
The Fireside Companion 


CREATES AN EXTRAORDINARY SENSATION 


THREE MAGNIFICENT STORIES. 
READ UNDER THE GASLIGHT. 
UNDER THE GASLIGHT. 
UNDER THE GASLIGHT. 
"TIS IMMENSE, 
AWAITING THE SIGNAL, 
AWAITING THE SIGNAL, 
1S MAGNIFICENT. 
UNDER THE HARROW, 
UNDER THE HARROW, 
“JS STUPENDOUS. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 6 cents. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting 


atches. 

; THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 

Oroide cases, a 
newly discov- 
ered composi- 
tion, known 
only to our- 
selves, re- 


g ap- 
long as worn, and as 


regard to wear andtime. For appearance, durability, 
and time, they have never been equaled by watches 
costing five times as much. Each one warranted by 
special certificate to keep accurate time. We are at 
resent making watches only of the first quality; 

rice $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 
in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also, Oroide Chains, as well made as 
those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent by express,to 
be paid for on delivery, customers paying all Express 
charaes. C. E. COLLINS & CO., 42 and 44 Nassau 
St., New York. 


REE OF CHARGE. The New IIlustrated 
Weekly, the PEN AND PENCIL, sent to any 
address three weeks withont pay. Postage only 5 cts. 
for three months, payable at the office where received. 
T. R. DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 26 Ann St., N.Y. 


V ETZLAR'S PATENT LEAPING 
- HORSE. Best in use. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
Sole Agent, 478 Broadway, .wwew York. Also, 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL GIRL AND BOY'S MU- 
SIC BOX, playing “Happy Land,” * Love at Home," 


yin 
&c. Price $3.00, 


CARPENTERS, 
Send for Catalogne of New and Practical Archi- 
tectural Works, inclosing stamp. A. J. BICKNELL, 
Publisher, Troy, N. Y. 


(GIVEN AWAY. A Photograph will be sent to you 
FREER, On receipt of your address and twv postage 
stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Courtship made Easy,Woo and Win, Bridal Etiquette, 
3 bovks for 45 cts. Correct Letter-writing, Behavior, 
Conversation, Etiquette, 4 books, 60 cts. Photographs, 
all kinds, 1 doz. assorted for $1. My mammoth cata- 
logues given away. Send for them. 
W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


PERSON cultivating a Flower or 
Vegetable Garden will be interested in the pew 
Patent Trellis. For I)lustrated Circular, address 
WILLIAM W. WILCOX, Middletown, Conn. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor, 
Have just Published : 


CIRCE; 
OR, 


THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 
Br BABINGTON WHITE. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The book is a good and clever one, remarkably 
readable, and above the average of ordinary works o 
fiction.— Globe. 

A romance that, once commenced, will not be read- 
ily laid aside till the last page is perused. The inter- 
est is wonderfully well sustained.—Fra. 

The story is written with cleverness, and will be 
read with considerable interest.— Observer. 

Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent de- 
gree.—Court Cirewar, 

The story itself is charming.— itan. 

A more powerfully written novel, with a more sim- 
le and well constructed story, has not lately come be- 
vre us. We here lay down “ Circe,” confessing that 

aan has enthralled us.—Morning Advertiser. 
a _ ~ is one of the best of the day.—News of 
orld. 


Those who have not yet read “Circe” have a great 
pleasure to come. It is one of the most brilliant pro- 
ductions of modern times, written with a rare elegance 
and power, and telling a plain anvarnished story, in 
a manner which leads the reader on with deep inter- 


est and pleasant suspense till the last page. There is 
also much scholarship shown, but scholarahip deprived 


of ——e and a moral deduced which is worthy of 
being widely disseminated and taken to beart.—Court 
Journal. 

This is an extraordinary book. It is a story of char- 
acter, not of incident, and it is fraught with a terrible 
moral.—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. Engineers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Pocket- Book. Containing United States 
and Foreign Weights and Measures; Rules of Arith- 
metic; Latitudes and Longitudes; Tables of the 
Weights of Materials; Cables and Anchors; Specific 
Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circumferences of 
Circles, &c., &c.; Squares, Cubes and Roots: Men- 
suration of Surfaces aud Solids; Conic Sections; 
Trigonometry ; Sines, Secants, and Tangents: Me- 
chanics; Friction; Hydraulics and Hydrodynam, 
ics; Aerostatics; Dynamics: Gravitation: Animal 
Strength; Ceutral Forces; Fly-Wheels: Pile-Driv- 
ing; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; Strength of Mate- 
rials; Metals, Limes, Mortars, &c.; Wheels and 
Wheel Gearing; Winding Engines; Heat, Licht, 
Water; Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers: 
Tonnage; Fuel; Combustion: Construction of 
Vessels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Illustra- 
tions and Notes; Dimensions of Steamers; Mills; 
Orthography of Technical Terms, &c., &c.; Steam 
and the Steam-Engine, &c., &c. Twenty-first Edi- 
tion, revised .and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswett, 
Civi! and Marine Engineer. 663 pp., 12mo, Leather- 
Pocket-Book Form, $3 60. 


Brotures till send any of the above 
orks by Mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Price, 


HE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE, and 
the only Keliable Fashions published in Amer- 
Magazine. The splendid 
December No., with extraordinary attractions, aj) 
latest and most reliable Fashions, full-size Patter),. 
Holiday novelties, New Music, &c., &c. Yearly $3 
with a valuable Premium to each subscriber, and 
splendid Premiums for Cinbs. Only vo subscribers 
secures a new Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. 
Specimen Nos. mailed fiee on receipt of 10 cents. ~~ 


Circulars free. O. T. GAREY, Biddefurd, Me. 


$22 A MONTH! 15 new articles for Agents, 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
A REPOSITORY OF 
Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction, 
PIARPER'S BAZAR, the publication of 
which has just been commenced by Hacrer & 
Broturrs, is an Illustrated Weekly Journal, devoted 
to Fashion and Household Literature. 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. By arrangements which 
the Publishers have perfected, at great cost, with the 
most celebrated European Fashion Journals—particu- 
larly with the well-known Bazar of Berlin—IIlustra- 
tions of Fashions for each week of the year will ap- 
pear in Hazprer’s Bazar simultaneously with their 
publication in Paris ahd Berlin: an advantage which 
will belong exclusively to this Journal. 

In a country where Three Hundred Millions of Dol- 
lars are annually expended for dry-goods, to be trans- 
formed into Articles of Dress, trustworthy and practi- 
cal inst.uctions as to the most tasteful and economical 
methods of fashioning these articles become of the 
greatest value to American women. The Bazar will 
contain fall and explicit Instructions, with Illustra- 
tions, which will enable every Lady Reader to cut and 
make her own and her children’s entire wardrobe, 
with a large portion ofherhusband’s. Each alternate 
Number will be accompanied with large Pattern 
Plates, containing from Forty to Fifty full-sized Pat- 
terns, applicable to every article of wardrobe made in 
the family, with the necessary Directions for cutting 
and making. Similar Illustrations and Descriptions 
of Fancy Work will also be furnished. The-e Pat- 
terns will be executed in Paris and Berlin, and will 
surpass ahy thing of the kind hitherto produced in 
this country. Frequently an elegant Colored Fashion 
Plate will be presented with the paper. Practical 
Descriptions will also be given of the Fashions espe- 
cially in vogue in New York—the centre of Fashion in 
America. 

Harrer’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to pre-cut Lefure 
its readers the very best specimens of Honschold Lit- 
erature. Jt will contain original and selected Serial 
Stories, Pvetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics of 
the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Education, Amnsements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Honsekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

In the first Number of the Bazar will be commenced 
a Novel, entitled ** The Cord and the Creese; or, Th 
Brandon Mystery,” by James De Mille, Esq., Author® 
of ‘*The Dodge Club." This Neve) has been read in 
manuscript by several of our most competent critics, 
who unanimously pronounce it, in point of interest of 
plot, variety of adventure, and graphic delineation of 
character, to be fully equal to any of the novels of 
Wilkie Collins. 

Harrer’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly, at teu 
cents per single Number, or Four Dollars per Year. 

ta Ladies in the Country will be supplied gratuttous- 
ly through the mails with the First Six NUMBERS OF 
BAZAR upon written application to the Pudb- 
lishers. 


Postage, Five Cents for Three Months. 

Single Subscribers will be supplied from the beginning 
to the end of the year 1 which will complete the first 
Volume, for the yearly price of Four Doliars. 


An Extra Copy will be supplied gratis Jor every C lub 
of Five Subscribers, at Four Dollars each, in one remit 
tance ; or, Six Copies for Twenty Dollars. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Franklin Square, New York, October, 1867. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year: . . . $4 00 
An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Five SuuscRib- 
Ens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harrrr’s Magazine and Harren’s WrEkLy, togeth- 
er, one year, $5 00. 


Circulation 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of fitst- 
clase Advertisements for their Magazine, at the fullow- 
ing low rates: 

One Page. « « « $2500 
Half Page... . » « « 1230 
Quarter Page ... @ 00 

Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . + «+ + 
One Copy for Three Months. . - 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every) Club 4 
Five Sunecrinens. at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 
Payment invariably in advance. | 
7 tne 
Tur Bouxp Voucwes or Weexty from 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, ¥%- 
Cloth Binding. . . per Volume. 
Half Morocco . . « 10 50 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One vent, | 
To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and ¢ 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outs! 
Advertisements, each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Prsiisuens. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


NovemBerR 16, 1867. ] 


«In the hours of our Happiness and Prosperity let us remember the Unfortunate and Disabled 
Soldiers who saved us a Country and a Nationality.”—Laxcoxs. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 


TO ERECT THE 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 


FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 
ENDER A SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, PASSED MARCH 6, 1867. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The object of this Association is to provide, by public exertion, a NATIONAL HOME for onr disabled 
Soldiers, ‘ro erect an asvium for those who, io their patriotism have served their at the expense of 
tuecr health and happiness ; who, in the battle for the Nation's lie were maimed, aud are uow incapable of 
working for their own maintenance. France has her Hotel Des luvalides where rest the ashes of the great 
soleon; England her Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the former being one of the tinest architeciural 
syuctures ever devoted to charity. Russia, Prassia, and in fact, nearly all European Countries have magniti- 
eet retreats for the unfortunate Soldiers. Monarchies provide for the alleviation ofghefsuffering caused by 
war, bat free, prosperous, Rerustican America has no place for her crippled and sick Sefdiers but the county 
oo r-house, or the sidewalks of her crowded cities. These noble patriots left happy homes to save our com- 
mom country in the hour of ber deep distress. We pledged to them our lasting gratitude, and now those 
who are dependent look to us in their utter need to redeem those pledges. They have performed their part— 
we eni oy the resalt of their sacrifices: we mu-t not be recreant to our obligations, Let as each devote but a 
sinvle dollar to this purpose, and the Gettysburg Asylum will afford the Soldiers a Hume, and our Country 
wail be honored by the nvble Iastitution. 

THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 


Ry thix Association, and Ten Thousand Dollars have already been paid toward the preservation of the Bat- 
tle-Ground; about thirty acres (adjoining the site of General Meade’s Headquarters) have been set apart for 


the uses of the Asylum, 


Yai 


EXTRACT FROM THE ACT OF INCORPORATION, 


Srerion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennaylrania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the autnority of the same, That Major-General GEORGE G. 
MEAUVE, Gew. Galusba Pennypacker, Gen. Horatio G. Sickel, General James A. Beaver, and George B. Ber- 
ven, or any three of them, and their associates avd successor=, be and they are he:eby created a budy politic 
and. corporate, underthe name, style, and title of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers, and by that 
name shall be able and capabie in law to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, and to do all such other 
things as are incident to a corporation ; may aequire, hold, and dixpose of any property of value and interest, 
foom association with the late war, or any moneys, effecta, property, or estate, real or personal, whatever, either 
in this State or el-ewhece, and hold public fairs, for the purpure hereinafter mentioned, at such time or times, 
Hoon such terms, and in such way and manner whatseever, as to them shall seem fit, any laws of this Common- 


weaith to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Tueascry Derartment, Orrice or Intersvat Revencve. 


Whereas, the Supervisors of the Gettysburg Asylum for Luvalid Soldiers have made due application to John 


Hl. Dieb!, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Second Collection District of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
pesmission to hold a Gift Festival, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said Gift 
Festival will be devoted to charitable uses; 

Permission ia hereby granted to the said Supervisors to hold such Gift Festival, exempt from all charge, 
whether fom special tax or other duty in respect to said Gift Festival. E. A. Rottans Commissioner. 
Lextneton Avenve, New York, October 28th, 1867. 

Having labored for three years to erect a Home for our Crippled Veterans, and having passed a bill for that 

purpose ia the New York Leyislature incorporating some one hundred of our best citizens as directors—but 

under which bill no action has been had, from that time to this—and knowing the great and crying necessity 

of the care, the shame of leaving our disabled veterans to starve or beg, I hereby must cordially endorse 

your enierprise, and it shall have all the aid of my tongue, pen, and influence. 
Very truly yours, Cuas. G. Harpe, 

Fully sympathizing with your great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my Full Orchestra 
on the occasion of your Festival at Irving Hall. MEODORE THoMmas. 

From the Poatmaster General of the United Statea. 


d to all Pestmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic may 


I recom 
. RANDALL. 


Reing satisfied with the integrity of your enterprise, we ch rfully con¢ent to divplay your diamonds at our 
establishment. Browne & Svacpine, 565 and 570 Broadway. 

October 25th, 1867. 

We hereby certify that we have examined the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emeralds, Rubies, and other precious 


Stones, as described in the list, and tind them all genuine. : 
: Hexte Bros., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 


J. Hermann, Diamond Setter, 394 Broome Street, New York. 


In order to promote public confidence in the highest degree, and fonthe furtherance of this great object, the 
Association has decided to place the $300,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition at the large Jewelry Ex- 
tabli-hment of Messrs. Browne & Spaulding, under the Metropolitan Hotel, in the City of New York. The 
world-renowned Yaekt “ Henrietta” vas also been purchased. The Farn of GOO Acres is located in Sullivan 
Conaty, N. Y., and is one of the finest Stock Farms in the State; has a splendid Mansion, and is complete 


in every particular. 
The.e will be 1,200,000 tickets issued atone dollar each, admitting the holders to both of the 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS: 


One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 8, 1868, and one at l 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, Philadephia, Saturday eveuing, February 22, 1868, on whieh latter occasion 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


will be distfibuted among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and the following 
SCHEDULE OF AWARDS. 


Cash $100,000, 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... $1,540) 
2. 1S lendid Farm (G00 acres) .............. 000) 55. 1 BUG... 
3. 1 Yacht, the fumous “ Henrietta” ........ 50,000 | 56. 1 Diamon srucelet 
4. 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Brilliants........ 30,000} 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone 1,540 
eee 25,000 9. amel’s Hair Shawl. 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large 
25,000} 61. 1 Single Stone Ring 
1 Diamond Brooch aud Ear-rings......... 15, 000 52. 1 Single Stone Pim. 1,500 
8,04 . lamond Single Stune Fin........ 
1 Diamond Necklace, 29 Brilliants........ 7,000 | 65. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-Rings. 
1). 1 Diamond Cross, set in Silver (large dia-’ 66. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... Siw) 
i 7,000) 67. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring... SOO 
il. 1 Diamond Slide, 15 Brilfiamts............ 6,000; 68. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear-Rings, W 
1 Diamond Cluster Brouch ..............% 5,000 AM PID... 
1 Diamond Ciusier Brooch ............... 5,000 | 69. 1 Camel's Hair Su 
14. 1 Diamond and Pearl Cameo Bracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three Stone Ring. SiO 
Beooch, and Ear-rings ................ 5,000 71. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring... S00 
1 Diamond Single Stone ...........- 4,000} 72. 1 Diamond Cluster 800 
1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000} 73. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Studs ........... 
i.. | Diamond Cluster Brouch..............+s 4,000} 74. 1 Gent's Gold Watch and Heavy Chain .. 600 
i>. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,4} 75. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star setting mW) 
1°. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-rings. 4,000) 76. 1 Diamond Garuet ‘luster Ring 
| Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............- 4,000 77. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............. 
1 Cluster Brooch ............... 4,000; 75. 1 Emerald Knob........ 
=-. | Diamond Single Stone Scarf Pin........ 4,000) 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings .... mw) 
1 Diamdnd Cluster Brooch .............. 4,00) 1 Diamond Cluster Ring. ....... 400 
1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,40) Sl. 1 Diamond and Pin ...... 
~%. | Diamond Single Stone Ring ...........- 3,500) 52. 1 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watch........... m 
1 Diamond Emerald Clusier rooch ......+ Single Stone Ring ........... 
3,500} && 1 Gold Watch.......... 
->. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings 8,500 | S85. 1 Diamond and Opal 250 
3,000} 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
1 Diamond Single Stone Siud............. 3,000; 1 Diamond Single eee 
i. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 3,000; 83. 1 Diamond Three Stone King........ eves 
1 Pais Diamond Single Stone Ear-rinys 3,000 | 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 150 
| 90. 1 Pearl Searf Pin 150 
vt. | Diamond Single 3,0 | 91. 1 Diamond Cluster 1h 
~» 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Studs....... 3,000; 92. 1 Diamona Single Stone Ring ..... ereeee 150 
» | Diamond Brooch Gn a 3,000; 93. 1 Gent's Diamond and Amethyst Ring .. 150 
| Diamond Cluster Brooch ............. 8,000} 94. 1 Diamond-Cluster Pin ..... 100 
1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 3,000} 95. 1 Cameo & Brooch and Ear-Rings. 
1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 3,000 | 96. 1 Cameo Brooch........-.. 
Namond Single Stone Ring ............ 250) 98. 1 Diamond Cluster Bing... 
1 Diamond and Emerald . 2,500) 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold Watch. .... 100 
Pearl Breast-Pin, Ear-Rings, and Head 101. Pair Garnet Sieeve 
iamond Single Stone Pin 9.500) 103. 1 Emerald Scarf PIM... 
4). 1 Diamond 104, 1 Emerald Scarf Pin 
**. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament.....-. 2'500 | 105—1104. 1000 Copies of the splendidly illus- 
piamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2,500 ames the 
: lamond Single Stone Ring ............ 2.000 ‘Tribute-Book,” at $20 each ........ 
| Diamond Cluster Stem Pin ............. 1,500 | 1105—2104. 1000 Photograph Albams, at $... peed 
»'. | Single Stone Diamond Ring ............ 1,500 | Also 120,000 Cash Prevents, $1 each .......... 120,000 
Diamond 1,500 | Making in the Aggregate 122,104 Presents, val- 
1 Pair Diamond Cluster Ear-Rings ...... . 1,500 WOE BE 1,959 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 


Orders may be sent to us in registered letters 
“Igee amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express at the following Club Rates: 


5 Tickets to one address.............--- $450) 40 Tickets to one address...........-. . .$35 00 


ETTYSBURG ASYLUM ASSOCIATION, 
, 1126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


New York Office, 611 Broadway. 


Address al) orders and communications to 


or post-office orders, in sums from $1 to $25 at our risk. 


500 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company have built a 
longer line of railroa in the last eighteen months 
than was ever built by any other company in the 
same time, and they will continue the work with the 
sume energy until itis completed. The Western Divi- 


| sion is being pushed rapidly eastward from Sacra- 


mento by the Central Pacific Company of California, 


| and it is expected that 


The Entire Grand Line 
to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. MORE 
THAN ONE THIRD or tuz WORK HAS ALREADY 
BEEN DONE, MORE THAN ONE THIRD or tuz 
WHOLE LINE is NOW IN RUNNING ORDER, anr 
MORE LABORERS ARE NOW EMPLOYED I"! uN 
IT THAN EVER BEFORE. More than 


Forty Million Dollars in Moncy 
have already been expeuded by the two powerful com- 
panies that have undertaken the enterprise, and the:e 
is no lack of funds fur its most vigorous prosecution. 
The available means of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, derived from the Government and its own 
stockholders, may be briefly summed up as follows: 


1. United States Bonds 
Having thirty years to run, and bearing 6 per cent. 
currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 517 
miles on the Plains; then at the rate of $48,000 per 
mile fur 150 miles through the Rocky Mountains; then 
at the rate of $32,000 per mile for the remaining dis- 
tance, for which the United Siates take @ second lien 
as security 
2. Prst Mortgage Bonds. 

By its charter the company is permitted to issue its 
own First Mortgage Bonds to the same amount as the 
bonds issued by the Government, and no more, and 
only as the road progresses. The Trustees fur the bond- 
holders are the Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. Senator from 
New York, and the Hon. Oakes Ames, Member of 
U. 8. House of Representatives, who are responsible 
for the delivery of these bonds to the company in 
strict accordance with the terms of the law. 


3. The Land Grant. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company has a land 
grant, or absolute donation from the government, of 
12,800 acres to the mile on the line of the road, which 
will not be worth less than $1 50 per acre at the low- 
est valuation. 


4. The Capital Stock. 
The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have 
been paid cu the work already done, 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road. 

Contracts for the entire work of building 914 miles 
of first-class railroad west from Omaha, comprising 
much of the most difficult mountain work, and em- 
bracing every expense except surveying, have beeu 
made with responsible parties (who have already tin- 
ished over 500 miles), at the average rate of sixty-eight 
thousand and fifty-eight dollars ($68,058) per mile. 
This price includes all necessary shops for construc- 
tion and repairs of cars, depots, stations, and all other 
incidental buildings, and also locomotives, passenger, 
baggage, and freight cars, and other requisite rolling- 
stock, to an amount that shall not be less than $5000 
per mile. Allowing the cost of the remaining one 
hundred and eighty-six of the eleven hundred miles 
assumed to be built by the Pacitic Company wv be 
$90,000 per mile, 

THE TOTAL COST OF ELEVEN HUNDRED MILES WILL BE 

AS FOLLUWS: 


186 miles, at $90,000. ....... 16,740,000 
Add discouuts on bonds, surveys, &c....... 4, 5400, 000 


As the U. S. Bonds are equal*to money, and the com- 
pany’s own First Mortgage Bonds have a ready mar- 
ket, we have as the 


AVAILABLE CASH RESOURCES FOR BUILDING ELEVEN 
HUNDRED MILES: 


... $55, 145,750 

The company have ample facilities for supplying 
any deficiency that may arise in means for construc- 
tion. This may be done wholly or in part by addi- 
tional subscriptions to capital stock. 

Active inquiry has already been made for a portion 
of these lands, and arrangements are now proposed to 
offer a part of them for sale. The lands of the Lilinols 
Central Railroad Company are selling at from $6 to 
$12 per acre, and other land-zrant companies in the 
West are receiving equal prices for similar properties. 

Future Business. 

The most skeptical have never expressed a doubt 
that when the Union Pacific Railroad is finished the im- 
mense business that must flow over it, as the only 
railroad connecting the two grand divisions of the 
North American coutinent, will be one of the won- 
ders of railway transportation ; and as it will nave 
no competitor it can always charge remunerative 


rates, 
Earnings from Way Business. 

During the quarter ending July 31, an average of 325 
miles of the Union and Pacific Railroad was in opera- 
tion. The Superintendent's Report shows the fullow- 
ing result : 

EARNINGS. 

Passengers, Freight, Telegraph, and Mails $723,755 S4 
Transportation of Contractors’ Materials 


ZXPENSES. 
Fael, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Traine, 
Net to balance................. SOT 50s 08 


The net operating on the commercial busl- 
ness for the quarter, were $237,966 50. The account 
for the COMMERCIAL BUSINESS stands as follows: 


Earnings for May, June, and July.......... S72), 7h 


The amount of Bonds the company can issue on 325 
miles, at $16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000, ILuterest in 
gold, three months, at 6 per cent., on thie sum, is 
$75,000; add 40 per cent. premium, to correspond with 
currency earnings, is $109,200—showing that the net 
earnings for this quarter were more than four times the 
interest on the First Mortgage Bonds on this length of 
road. 

Fitst Mortgage Bonds, 
whose principal is so amply provided for, and whose 
interest is so thorvughly secured, must be classed 
among the safest investments. They pay 

SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 

and are offered for the’ present at NINETY CENTS 
ON THE DOBLAR, and accrued interest at Six Per 
Cent. in Currenty from July 1. 

Many parties are taking advantage of the present 
high price of Government Stocks to exchange fur these 
Bonds, which are over FIFTEEN res cent. CHEAP- 
ER, and, at the current rate of premium oa gold, pay 


Over Nine Per Cent. Interest. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York at the 
Company's Office, Nu. 20 Nassau St., aud by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7 Nassau St. 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall St. 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankere>33 Wall 8t., 
and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States, of whom maps and descriptive 
pamphlets may be obtained on application. Remit- 
tances should be made in Drafts,or other funda, par 
in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of charge 
by return express. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
October 28, 1867. ' New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of oup”’Presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, everyman can do hi} own printing, thus 
saving much tighe and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men bouks of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


EW BOOKS NOW READY.— Pope’s Essay on 

. Man, illustrated, $1 60; Temperance in Congress, 

25c.; Gospel among Animals, 25c. ; Adsop’s Fables, il- 

lustrated, $1 00; Extempore Preaching and a 

$1 5Q: New Physiognomy, 110 illustrations, $5 00. 

lustrated and descriptive Catalogue on receipt of two 
S. R. WELL! 


red stamps. S, 
Agents wanted. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEREOSCOPTICON AND MAGIC LANTERNS 
for Public Exhibitions. The largest manufactory 
in the United States of the most improved instruments 
and views. A Mescriptive manual of 100 pages, de- 
scribing all iné{ruments and views, and how to op- 
erate with them, priced and illustrated catalogue 
attached, sent free,-by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
24 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New Medical Guide, 


Giving important information worth a journey to New 
York on foot to obtain, sent free by inclosing “x . 
age stamp to Dr. LAWRENCE, 14 Bond Street, N. Y. 


 OURL YOUR HAIR! 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 

A sample of Prof. Robb’s Curl will be sent free 
to any address. The Curlique will curl the straightest 
hair on the first application (without injury) in soft, 
luxuriant, beautifal flowing curls. Address, with 
STAMP, Prof. B. H. ROBB, 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for a new Illustrated and very 
popular work on Natural History, of fasciuating in- 
terest and novel character: a work that appeals to ev- 
ery family. Address 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


EGEMAN'’S GENUINE MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL. Onur Oi! has stood the test 

of 20 years, and thousands of patients attribute ther 

recovery to its use. It is warranted pure. HEGE- 
MAN & CO., Chemists and Drugyists, New York. 


95 CENTS TO SAVE 25 DOLLARS.’ 


EGEMAN’S BENZINE instantly removes 
Paint and Grease Spots, and cleans Glovea, 
Silks, Ribbons, &c.,equal to new. Suld by Drugyists. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &c., 
CURED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF 
EGEMAN'S CAMPHOR ICE WITH 
GLYCERINE. Keeps the hands soft in the 
coldest weather. See that you getthe genuine. Svid 
by Druggists. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $3, $12, 


$16, $23, $30. Price of Office, $15, $29, $2", $i’, $45, 
$70. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
23 Water St., Buston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To en » in a highly Incrative employment. $5 to 
$20 ma in a day by attention and industry. 


fi ircular. Address 
STW. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers St., New York. 
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